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A FORECAST. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  comes  to  you,  in  this  the  first  number 
of  a new  year,  in  a somewhat  altered  and,  we  hope,  improved 
form.  The  changes  made  permit  a better  presentation  of  material 
and  will  facilitate  binding.  These  mechanical  features  are  not, 
however,  of  first  importance. 

On  the  assumption  that  education  is  the  motive  power  of  progress, 
the  Gazette  will  give  greater  attention  to  the  advancement  of  rural  science. 
Officials  engaged  in  agricultural  instruction  are  therefore,  invited  to  join 
the  officials  of  departments  of  agriculture  in  passing  along  the  good  things 
that  come  before  them  in  their  work  both  as  to  methods  and  results. 

The  symposium  feature  that  characterized  the  first  volume,  almost 
from  the  beginning,  will  be  continued  during  1915.  By  thus  bringing 
together  the  findings  of  investigators,  the  methods  of  demonstrators  and 
other  information  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  in  every  province,  and 
by  laying  them  before  all  of  these  the  standard  of  Canadian  Agriculture 
should  be  uniformly  lifted  to  a new  plain. 

The  Agricultural  Gazette  provides  a medium  for  spreading  the 
gospel  of  better  methods  to  the  great  body  of  officials  and  workers  in  the 
departments  of  public  service  for  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  in 
the  offices,  laboratories,  research  departments,  educational  institutions 
and  extension  headquarters  throughout  the  land. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCES 


The  call  of  the  Mother 
Country  for  men  and  food 
has  inspired  citizens  of  the 
Empire  to  effort  as  never 
before.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  governments,  municipalities, 
corporations  and  individuals  over 
the  Vv^hole  Dominion  have  been 


GEO.  F.  O’HALLORAN,  B.A.,  B.C.L. 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Canada. 


devising  means  for  increasing  the 
production  of  foods.  The  agricul- 
tural departments  of  the  several 
provinces,  through  the  agency  of 
the  press,  district  representatives 
or  field  agents  and  in  other  ways 


have  sought  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural expansion.  The  federal  de- 
partment of  agriculture  has  put 
forth  special  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  Early  in  the  autumn 
specific  instructions  for  improving 
the  crops  in  1915  were  widely  distri- 
buted over  Canada.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a series  of  public  con- 
ferences between  well  informed  ex- 
perts and  the  producers  themselves. 
The  Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  believing  that  in- 
creased production  rests  with  the 
farmers  themselves  is  taking  this 
means  of  informing  them  of  the 
needs  of  the  hour  and  of  the  future 

The  plan  involves  series  of 
meetings  to  be  addressed  by  officials 
of  the  Dominion  and  Provincial. 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
other  authorities,  who  will  discuss 
with  practical  men,  in  addition  to 
the  technical  matters  connected  with 
farming,  such  economic  questions 
as,  markets,  prices,  the  effect  of  war 
on  demand,  the  effect  of  shortage  of 
labour  or  supply,  and  also  effective 
means  of  securing  and  utilizing  more 
and  better  farm  hands. 

Already  this  continent  is  respond- 
ing to  increased  demands  for  foods. 
That  the  demands  will  continue,  and 
greatly  increase  is  believed  by  every 
student  of  affairs,  that  a knowledge 
of  the  situation  will  stimulate  pro- 
ducers to  do  their  part  is  equally 
certain.  By  doing  so  they  will  not 
only  perform  a valued  service  to  the 
Empire  but  reap  the  advantage  of 
greater  prosperity. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  WAR. 

BY  T.  K.  DOHERTY,  LL.B.,  COMMISSIONER  FOR  CANADA. 


OF  historic  importance  were 
the  meetings  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  which  opened  at  the 
Institute  Palace,  Rome,  on  the  31st 
October  last,  ^^hth  eight  European 
countries  waging  a war  of  unpar- 
alleled carnage  and  bitterness,  in- 
volving more  or  less  every  continent, 
such  meetings  were  only  possible 
because  a new  era  has  opened  in 
international  co-operation,  a period 
of  human  progress,  a transition  to 
that  great  institution  prophetically 
described  by  Tennyson  as: — 

The  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

Where  the  com.mon  sense  of  most  shall 
hold  a fretful  realm  in  awe 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  wrapt 
in  universal  law. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  adhering  states 
were  represented,  including  all  the 
belligerent  countries  except  Turkey. 
Mr.  Louis  Bauwens  replaced  Mr. 
Bolle,  who  for  many  years  had  rep- 
resented Belgium  but  on  this  oc- 
casion was  unable  to  leave  Brussels. 
Sir  James  Wilson,  delegate  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominion,  Mr. 
Louis  Dop,  delegate  for  France  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who 
had  recently  fought  in  the  battle  of 
the  Marne,  and  Mr.  Zabiello,  of 
Russia  took  their  customary  seats 
nearby  Dr.  Mueller,  of  Germany,  and 
Mr.  de  Miklos,  of  Hungary.  The 
personal  relations  between  the  dele- 
gates are  reported  to  have  been  quite 
cordial  and  satisfactory,  and  this 
fact  is  apparent  from  the  printed 
proceedings. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
ainicable  relations  were  largely  in- 
spired by  the  powerful  personality 


and  tact  of  the  President,  Marquis 
Cappelli.  In  his  opening  address, 
he  commemorated  the  lamented  dead 
who  had  helped  to  create  and  de- 
velop the  Institute:  King  Charles 

of  Roumania,  the  Marquis  of  San 
Giuliano,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Hon.  Signor  Fusinato,  Min- 
ister of  State  of  Italy,  and  Dr.  Saenz 
Pena,  who  was  delegate  of  Argentina 
to  the  Institute  before  he  became 
President  of  the  Republic  He  re- 
ferred in  dignified  language  to  his 
grief  “at  the  catastrophe  which  has 
befallen  Europe;  the  difficult  and 
noble  mission  the  Institute  had  to 
perform  in  assisting  the  states  to 
repair  the  immense  losses  produced 
by  the  war  when  ended.’ 

From  various  sides  and  from 
several  Governments  he  had  received 
“hearty  encouragement  to  continue 
the  work,  and  was  grateful  to  them 
and  all  the  delegates,  especially  those 
of  the  belligerent  countries,  for  re- 
turning to  resume  their  work, of 
peace  and  progress  while  the  cannon 
is  still  roaring:  a most  hopeful  sign 
of  our  civilization ; an  affirmation  of 
human  solidarity  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  events  which  seem  to  deny 
it.” 

The  President  appealed  to  the 
delegates  to  “strive  to  accomplish  the 
task  entrusted  to  them,  and  assist 
each  other  fraternally  with  counsel 
and  advice.”  “This  is  a duty,”  he 
added,  “the  performance  of  which 
will  be  all  the  more  meritorious  on 
your  part,  delegates  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  conclusion  I grieve  to 
to  have  to  say  that  of  the  18  em- 
ployees of  the  Institute,  belonging 
to  the  belligerent  countries,  and 
called  to  the  colours,  two  have  fallen, 
a German,  Dr.  Haag,  and  a French- 
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man,  Mr.  Doisy-Pelletier.  We  have 
also  been  informed  that  Dr.  Saulnier 
has  been  wounded  in  battle,  but  is 
now  recovering.” 

It  became  apparent  from  the  report 
of  Professor  Lorenzoni,  the  General 
Secretary,  that  considerable  diffi- 
culty had  arisen  from  the  absence  of 
so  many  members  of  the  staff,  com- 
prising the  Chief  of  a Branch,  two 
Division  Chiefs,  and  an  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Besides,  the  Institute  had 
been  deprived  of  many  former 
sources  of  information,  such  as  of- 
ficial communications,  and  important 
periodicals  which  were  no  longer 
being  published  or  could  not  reach 
the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  staff  have  been  able 
to  publish  the  three  monthly  bulletins 
as  usual,  although  there  has  been  a 
little  delay  in  the  issue  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  data  concerning  crops 
and  agricultural  trade  have  been,  and 
still  are,  incomplete. 

Assurance  was  given  that  progress 
would  be  continued  in  the  study  of 
the  questions  which  are  being  pre- 
pared for  discussion  at  the  next 
General  Assembly,  such  as  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  systems  of  collecting 
agricultural  statistics — the  collection 
of  statistics  regarding  milk  and  its 
principal  products — visible  and  in- 
visible stocks — the  consumption  and 
prices  of  meat — chemical  manures — 
farming  accounts — protection  against 
locusts — and  maritime  freights  for 
the  conveyance  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 

Among  the  first  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Committee  was  one 
to  secure  authorization  from  the 
adhering  Governments  to  postpone, 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  meet- 


ings of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
were  to  have  been  held  in  May  next; 
and  another,  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Lubin,  of  the  United  States,  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  holding  an 
International  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Com- 
merce Commission  having  consulta- 
tive, deliberative,  and  advisory 
powers  with  reference  to  ocean  trade 
and  ocean  freights,  a proposal  which 
had  formed  the  subject  of  a joint 
resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Per- 
manent Committee,  on  November 
7th,  the  Vice-President  and  the 
members  of  the  four  sub-committees 
were  re-elected  for  the  next  three 
years  without  discussion.  A report 
submitted  by  Sir  James  Wilson,  on 
the  Third  International  Congress  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  held  in  London 
last  June,  was  referred  to  the  Office 
for  report  as  to  what  could  be  use- 
fully done  to  establish  co-operation 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Asso- 
ciation which  arranges  for  these  Con- 
gresses, with  the  object  of  securing 
joint  action  between  the  two  bodies. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  at  the  front, 
it  was  decided  to  place  them  on  a 
footing  similar  to  that  provided  by 
the  regulations  in  case  of  illness;  the 
Institute  allowing  them  full  pay  for 
the  first  six  months  and  half  pay  for 
four  months  more.  The  Institute 
was  also  willing  to  make  a special 
grant  to  the  families  of  any  of  its 
employees  who  may  lose  their  lives 
and  who  may  leave  those  dependent 
upon  them  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. 


PART  I. 


Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture. 

INFORMATION  SUPPLIED  BY  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  VARIOUS 
BRANCHES  REPRESENTED. 


THE  DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

FIRE  POTS  AS  A PROTECTION  AGAINST  FROST. 

BY  M.  B.  DAVIS,  B.S.A.,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DOMINION  HORTICULTURIST. 


The  question  of  protection 
against  late  spring  frosts  is 
one  that  has  had  the  atten- 
tion of  nearly  every  grower 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
subject  to  its  ravages. 

Of  the  various  methods  devised 
only  one  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  that  is  the  method  of  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  by  the  use  of  orchard  heaters  or 
fire  pots. 

TYPE  OF  HEATER  USED. 

Although  there  are  many  types  of 
heaters  on  the  market,  only  one  was 
used  at  the  Central  Farm  owing  to 
the  inability  of  several  manufac- 
turers to  supply  their  heaters  at  short 
notice.  The  type  used  is  known  as 
the  “Competition’’  heater  and  is  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  on  the  market. 
The  accompanying  illustration  will 
explain  its  simple  construction.  It 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  able 
to  be  stored  in  a comparatively  small 
space  and  furthermore  there  is  no 
mechanical  device  to  get  out  of  order. 
Referring  to  the  illustration  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  heater  in  question 
consists  of  an  ordinary  pail  of  sheet 
iron  with  perforations  around  the  top 


to  allow  of  a draught  of  air;  there  is 
also  a perforated  rim  which  fits  into 
the  heater  to  assist  in  this  draught. 
The  heaters  are  supplied  with  a cover 
to  be  used  during  bad  weather.  On 
the  right  of  the  illustration  will  be 
noticed  a heater  with  a reflector 
attached.  This  reflector  was  at- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  radiating 
the  heat  downwards,  and  was  de- 
signed for  use  with  ground  crops. 
The  theory  was,  that  by  radiating 
the  heat  toward  the  ground  it  would 
be  easier  to  raise  the  ground  tempera- 
ture, but  this  did  not  work  out  in 
practice  as  practically  no  effect  was 
felt  at  a greater  distance  than  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  heater.  Further 
more,  when  used  on  strawberries  the 
heat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heater  was 
so  great  on  the  ground  that  the 
plants  were  invariably  burned  so 
that  from  the  data  on  hand  it  would 
appear  that  the  reflector  is  not  a 
practical  means  of  controlling  radia- 
tion. 

FUEL 

The  fuel  used  in  these  heaters  is 
what  is  known  as  fuel  oil  and  can  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  leading  oil 
companies  of  Canada,  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  .85  and  a 
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flashing  point  of  275.  In  tank  car 
lots  it  may  be  purchased  at  six  cents 
per  gallon  or  less,  F.O.B.  Ottawa, 
and  in  barrel  lots  at  11  cents  F.O.B. 

NUMBER  OF  HEATERS  PER  ACRE. 

The  number  of  heaters  required 
per  acre  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
of  frost  to  combat.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  such  as  a frost  of  5 or  6 
degrees,  100  heaters  per  acre  should 
be  ample,  as  this  number  of  heaters 
has  been  found  sufficient  to  raise  the 


THE  “competition”  HEATER. 


temperature  of  the  surrounding  air 
8 degrees  on  a very  bad  night,  and 
should  therefore  raise  it  10  degrees 
on  the  average  frosty  night  of  5 or  6 
degrees  below  freezing,  a great  deal 
depending  upon  the  wind.  If  10 
degrees  of  frost  or  over  are  antici- 
pated it  would  be  better  to  increase 
the  number  of  heaters,  even  though  it 
was  not  necessary  to  light  them  all. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTING  THE 
HEATERS. 

The  method  of  distributing  the 
heaters  throughout  the  area  to  be 
heated  will  depend  on  the  quarter 


from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Generally  on  our  frosty  nights  the 
wind  comes  from  between  the  north 
and  west,  so  that  in  this  case  there 
should  be  more  heaters  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  than  on  the  other 
sides.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
why  this  is  done,  as  the  wind  could 
blow  the  heat  over  the  rest  of  the 
area.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  wind 
was  from  the  east  and  the  larger 
number  of  heaters  were  on  the  west 
side  of  the  area  the  heat  would  be 
driven  from  the  western  side  to  a 
point  outside  of  the  area  to  be 
heated.  It  is  not  a very  large  task 
to  shift  the  pots  just  before  lighting 
to  suit  the  night  in  question  but  it 
is  very  important  to  have  the  larger 
number  of  pots  well  to  the  windward 
of  the  area  requiring  heating. 

The  pots  should  be  filled  and 
placed  in  the  held  some  time  before 
frost  is  expected  so  that  everything 
will  be  in  readiness  at  a moments 
notice.  As  a good  strong  cover  is 
supplied  with  each  heater  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  rain  getting  in  to 
dilute  the  oil,  if  the  heaters  are  kept 
covered  while  not  in  use. 

LIGHTING  AND  CARE  OF  HEATERS 
WHILE  IN  USE. 

As  the  oil  used  in  these  heaters  is 
very  crude  and  unrefined  it  has  a 
very  high  flashing  point  or  in  other 
words  will  not  ignite  readily.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
means  of  lighting  the  pots  than  by 
merely  applying  a lighted  match  or 
torch.  If  gasoline,  which  is  a 
very  combustible  product,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
the  heaters,  and  a lighted  match  or 
torch  is  then  applied,  the  gasoline 
will  ignite  and  burn  and  by  the  time 
it  has  burned  out  it  will  have  raised 
the  temperature  of  the  oil  to  its 
flashing  point  and  ignition  will  take 
place.  In  experimenting  at  this 
station  it  has  been  found  that  only 
a few  drops  of  gasoline  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  two  quarts  is 
ample  for  one  acre  or  100  heaters. 
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In  lighting  up  the  method  employed 
is  somewhat  as  follows : — first,  have 
all  the  covers  removed  from  the 
heaters,  which  will  take  only  a few 
minutes.  After  the  covers  have 
been  removed  one  man  starts  with 
a bottle  of  gasoline  and  drops 
a few  drops  of  the  gasoline  in  the 
heaters.  He  is  immediately  followed 
by  a man  with  a lighted  torch  who 
applies  the  torch  to  the  surface  of 
the  pot.  In  this  manner  the  task 
of  lighting  is  carried  out  very  quickly. 
One  thing  to  remember  is,  do  not 
apply  the  gasoline  until  just  before 
ready  to  light,  for  it  is  so  volatile 
that  the  small  amount  used  will 
readily  evaporate  from  the  com- 
paratively large  surface.  The 
torches  used  may  be  made  out  of  any 
stick  with  bagging  wrapped  around 
and  tied  with  wire,  then  soaked  in 
gasoline,  or  kerosene.  Another 
point  worthy  of  mention  is  that 
kerosene  or  coal  oil  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  gasoline  in  lighting  up, 
as  kerosene  will  not  light  quickly 
and  is  consequently  of  no  use  for  that 
purpose. 

REFILLING. 

Whether  or  not  the  heaters 
require  to  be  refilled  while  a frost 
is  in  duration  will  depend  upon  the 
length  of  the  frost  period.  The 
heaters  hold  six  imperial  quarts  and 
will  burn  anywhere  from  six  to  nine 
hours.  Ordinarily  this  is  ample  to 
carry  a crop  through  the  worst  night 
we  would  expect  in  spring,  as  at  that 
time  of  year  frosts  only  last  about 
four  hours.  If,  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refill,  it  can  be  safely 
carried  out  without  extinguishing 
the  flame.  The  oil  is  of  such  non- 
combustible nature  that  it  will  not 
explode  or  cause  any  harm  to  the 
operator  when  poured  into  a burning 
heater.  At  first  there  will  be  a 
sputtering,  due  to  the  cold  oil  coming 
in  contact  with  the  hot  pot,  but  if  a 
long  spouted  can  is  used  there  need 
be  no  danger.  It  is  not  advisable, 
however,  to  apply  the  oil  from  an 
ordinary  bucket,  for  in  this  operation 


the  operator  may  have  to  put  his 
face  too  close  to  the  heater  and 
thus  may  receive  burns  from  the 
hot  sputtering  oil.  Allowance 
should  always  be  made  for  refilling 
and  barrels  of  oil  should  be  distri- 
buted throughout  the  area  to  be 
heated  so  as  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  refilling  as  much  as  possible. 
With  the  oil  distributed  in  barrels  at 
different  points,  two  men  can,  with 
a ten  quart  long  spouted  can,  care 
for  from  two  to  three  hundred 
heaters  on  the  worst  night  and  keep 
them  properly  filled. 

EXTINGUISHING. 

The  fire  or  flame  in  the  heaters 
may  readily  be  extinguished  by 
simply  placing  the  cover  on  the 
heater.  The  flame  may  smoulder 
for  a few  minutes  but  will  soon  be 
extinguished  after  the  cover  is  placed 
in  position. 

SOME  RESULTS  FROM  USING  FIRE 
POTS. 

As  no  frosts  were  experienced  in 
the  late  spring  it  was  decided  to 
test  out  these  orchard  heaters  in  the 
early  fall.  On  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  the  heaters  were  lighted.  On 
this  night  the  frost  came  very  early 
and  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to 
32  degrees  before  there  was  any 
person  in  the  vicinity  of  the  alarm. 
The  heaters  were  lighted  however, 
at  8.35  and  at  this  time  the  temper- 
ature was  30°  F.  on  the  ground  and 
32°  F.  fourteen  inches  above  the 
ground.  It  might  be  added,  that 
thermometers  were  placed,  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  heated  area. 
These  thermometers  were  placed  one 
on  the  ground  and  the  other  fourteen 
inches  above  the  ground,  four  ther- 
mometers being  used  for  the  two  areas. 
These  had  all  been  previously  tested 
and  corrected.  The  thermometers; 
inside  the  heated  area  were  placed 
as  far  from  any  of  the  heaters 
it  was  possible  to  place  them. 
Readings  both  inside  and  out  were 
taken  at  different  intervals  through- 
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out  the  night,  and  the  results  are 
here  recorded. 

Besides  depending  on  the  ther- 
mometers, young  tomato  plants  from 
the  greenhouse  were  placed,  some 
inside  and  some  outside  the  heated 
area.  Next  day  it  was  observed 
that  those  plants  which  had  been 
inside  the  heated  area  were  not 
injured  at  all,  while  those  plants 
which  had  been  outside  were  entirely 
killed  by  frost.  As  before  stated, 
the  heaters  were  lighted  at  8.35  p.m. 
when  the  ground  temperature  was 
30°  F.  and  the  temperature  fourteen 
inches  above  the  ground  was  32°  F. 
At  9.05  p.m.  just  half  an  hour  after 
lighting,  the  temperature  inside  the 
heated  area  had  risen  to  32°  F.  on 
the  ground,  34°  F.  fourteen  inches 


heated  area  and  that  such  a frost 
as  this  rarely  occurs  if  ever  during 
the  spring.  It  is  also  well  to  note 
that  at  14  inches  above  the  ground 
the  temperature  inside  the  heated 
area  was  34°  F.  as  against  28°  F. 
for  the  unheated  area.  This  record 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
tomatoes  in  the  heated  area  came 
through  uninjured  is  fairly  good 
evidence  that  the  heaters  are  a 
practical  method  of  fighting  frost. 

COST. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  an  economical 
method  will  depend  to  a very  large 
extent  on  the  margin  of  profit  of  the 
crop  in  question,  although  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a frost  may 
mean  the  difference  between  absolute 


TEMPERATURES  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  HEATED  AREA. 


9.05  P.M. 

10.30  P.M. 

1.30  A.M. 

3 A.M. 

5.45  A.M. 

Heated  area 

Outside  area 

Gr.  & 14" 
32  34 

28  30 

Gr.  & 14" 
33  36 

32  34 

Gr.  & 14" 
32  34 

28  30 

Gr.  & 14" 
31  34 

24  28 

Gr.  & 14" 
32  34 

26  29 

Note: — Gr.  indicates  temperature  at  ground. 

14"  “ “ 14  inches  above  ground. 


above  the  ground,  while  the  tem- 
perature outside  was  28°  F.  on  the 
ground  and  30°  F.  fourteen  inches 
above  the  ground.  This  shows  a 
rise  of  4 degrees  in  temperature  in 
one  half  hour  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
heaters. 

The  above  table  gives  the  tem- 
perature both  inside  and  outside  the 
heated  area  at  different  hours  during 
the  night. 

It  will  be  noted  that  until  1.30 
a.m.  the  heated  area  had  a mini- 
mum temperature  of  32°  F.  against 
a minimum  temperature  of  28°  F. 
for  the  outside  area.  After  1.30 
the  temperature  on  the  ground 
inside  the  heated  area  dropped  to 
31°  F.  or  1 degree  below  frost,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
was  some  7°  higher  than  outside  the 


failure  and  success  and  even  if  the 
cost  of  saving  the  crop  eats  up  the 
profit,  the  loss  may  not  be  as  great 
as  it  otherwise  would  be,  had  it 
been  allowed  to  be  totally  destroyed 
by  frost. 

The  following  estimate  of  plant 
and  operating  expenses  seems  fair: 

Cost  of  100  heaters  at  31  cents,  in- 


cluding duty  and  freight  charges  ..$31.00 
One  frost  alarm  thermometer 30.00 


Total  for  plant $61 . 00 

Operating  expenses  per  acre: — 

Placing  and  filling  100  heaters $ 1.25 

Tending  to  100  heaters,  5 hours,  2 

men  at  20  cents  per  hour  each ....  2.00 

Fuel  (maximum  consumption,  see 

below) 12.50 

Gasoline  for  lighting 20 


Cost  per  acre $15.95 


A Series  of  Experiments. 
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Note: — The  amount  of  fuel  used  may 
vary  from  four  quarts  per  4 34  hours  to 
four  quarts  per  7 hours,  or  in  cost  from 
$1.60  to  $2.50  per  acre  per  hour,  depending 
on  the  night  in  question.  The  frost  alarm 
will  also  serve  for  any  number  of  acres,  so 
the  cost  of  plant  per  acre  would  gradually 
be  reduced. 

A FROST  ALARM  SYSTEM. 

Many  nights  during  early  spring 
threaten  frosts  which  do  not  actually 
arrive  or  if  they  do,  only  come  in 
local  areas,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  any  person  to  foretell  whether 
a frost  will  actually  come  or  not, 
so  that  the  only  way  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  would  be  for  the  grower 
to  sit  up  and  keep  watch.  As  this 
is  a very  arduous  task  it  is  quite 
essential  that  a frost  fighting  equip- 
ment be  supplemented  by  the 
addition  of  a frost  alarm.  The 
frost  alarm  thermometers  are  very 
accurate  and  reliable  and  are  very 
simple  in  construction.  The  working 
is  very  simple;  the  thermometer  is 
placed  on  a post  a distance  of  about 
6 or  8 inches  from  the  ground  and 
the  battery  box  and  bell  are  placed 


in  the  caretaker’s  bedroom.  The 
thermometer  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  part  of  the  farm  where  frosts 
generally  strike,  and  it  should  not 
be  more  than  900  feet  from  the 
battery  box.  The  two  wires  are  then 
led  from  the  battery  to  the  ther- 
mometer. 

The  alarm  thermometer  is  a 
specially  made  instrument  with  a 
fine  platinum  wire  fused  into  the 
bore  of  the  tube  connecting  with  the 
mercury  column  at  32°  F.,  or  at  any 
other  one  permanent  point  desired. 
A second  wire,  touching  the  mercury 
at  a point  below  the  other,  completes 
a circuit  which  is  broken  the  instant 
the  mercury  drops  below  the  desig- 
nated danger  point, — the  permanent 
point  referred  to  in  the  foregoing. 
A non-sparking  special  relay  battery 
attachment  causes  a bell  to  ring  at 
practically  any  distance  from  the 
thermometer  itself,  the  moment  the 
circuit  is  broken.  Until  the  alarm 
rings,  the  danger  is  not  imminent 
and  all  unnecessary  expense  may  be 
spared. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

A SERIES  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

BY  E.  S.  ARCHIBALD,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  DOMINION  ANIMAL  HUSBANDMAN. 


The  new  cow  barn  at  the 
Central  Experimental 
Farm  is  now  practically 
completed,  and  the  large 
amount  of  routine  and  experimental 
work  has  been  started  therein.  The 
outstanding  experiment  in  this  barn 
for  the  coming  year  is  the  careful 
testing  of  the  Burrell-Lawrence- 
Kennedy  and  the  Sharpies  milking 
machines  against  good  hand- 
milking, from  the  viewpoints  of 
their  commercial  importance,  bac- 
teriological results  upon  the  milk, 
and  pathological  influence  upon  the 
cows.  Aside  from  this  work,  which 
is  well  under  way,  there  is  also  being 


conducted  a series  of  feeding  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  value  of 
molasses  and  molasses  meals  in 
replacing  succulent  forages  such  as 
mangels,  turnips,  and  corn  ensilage. 
This  work  is  a continuation  of  the 
large  amount  of  feeding  experiments 
with  molasses  and  molasses  meals 
which  has  been  conducted  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Another  very  interesting  line  of 
experimental  work  being  conducted 
is  that  of  the  comparing  of  various 
cream  and  milk  substitutes  in  the 
feeding  of  calves,  and  also  the  com- 
paring of  different  meals  for  calves 
of  somewhat  older  age.  The  new 
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barn  lends  itself  particularly  well  to 
this  line  of  work  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  another  year  or  more  conclusive 
results  along  the  lines  of  calf  feeding 
will  be  obtained. 

In  another  dairy  barn  specially 
provided  for  dairy  cattle  feeding 
experiments,  a series  of  tests  is 
being  conducted  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  economically  using  elevator 
screenings  in  varying  proportions 
as  a ration  for  milking  cows.  This 
work  is  well  under  way  and  is  pro- 
mising valuable  and  interesting 
results. 

A somewhat  similar  line  of  work 
on  a more  extensive  scale  is  being 
conducted  in  the  experimental  feed- 
ing of  lambs,  where  over  one  hundred 
lambs  are  being  fed  on  different 
elevator  by-products. 

Another  somewhat  similar  line  of 


experiments  is  also  being  conducted 
in  the  feeding  of  pigs  for  market. 
This,  too,  promises  very  valuable 
and  exceedingly  interesting  results. 

Another  line  of  experimental  work 
is  being  conducted  in  the  feeding  of 
brood  sows,  in  which  are  being  tried 
several  foods  including  a slaughter 
house  by-product,  namely,  tankage. 
There  is  also  being  tried  the  hopper 
grinder  for  brood  sows  wintered  in 
the  cabins  outdoors. 

All  classes  of  breeding  stock  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  the  regular 
breeding  operations  are  being  con- 
ducted as  usual.  The  dairy  cattle 
grading  experiment  which  is  being 
conducted  on  the  Central  and  many 
of  the  Branch  Farms  is  continuing 
to  give  slow  but  satisfactory  results 
and  continues  to  show  progress. 


THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  BRANCH. 

SPRAYING  EXPERIMENTS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  THE  CONTROL 
OF  THE  BUDMOTH  OF  THE  APPLE. 


During  the  last  three  years 
Mr.  G.  E.  Sanders,  Field 
Officer  in  charge  of  the 
Dominion  Entomological 
Laboratory  at  Bridgetown,  N.S., 
has  been  investigating  the  life- 
histories  of  the  Budmoth  and  Green 
Fruit-worms  and  studying  methods 
of  control.  The  Budmoth  consti- 
tutes the  most  serious  insect  pest  of 
the  apple  orchards  in  Nova  Scotia, 
causing  more  loss  probably  than  all 
other  insects  combined.  This  inves- 
tigation is  now  practically  concluded 
and  not  only  has  the  best  method  of 
combatting  them  been  determined 
but  the  educational  and  demonstra- 
tion work  that  has  been  carried  on 
has  resulted  in  a very  encouraging 
increase  in  spraying  with  significant 
results.  A publication  giving  the 
results  of  this  investigation  is  in 
course  of  preparation;  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  desirable  to  state  briefly 
some  of  the  conclusions. 


Most  of  the  spraying  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  the  orchard  of 
Mr.  R.  S.  Eaton  at  Kentville,  N.S. 
Spraying  work  under  the  Branch’s 
direction  was  also  carried  out  in 
other  orchards.  At  Kentville,  the 
Budmoth  infestation  in  the  check 
(unsprayed)  plots  was:  20.5  per 

cent  in  1912,  47.4  per  cent  in  1913 
and  59.5  per  cent  in  1914.  The  spray 
mixtures  varied  and  were  put  on  in 
different  series  as  regards  time  of 
application.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  two  sprays,  the  first 
applied  three  days  before  the  blossoms 
opened  and  the  second  immediately 
after  the  blcssoms  fell;  spray  formula 
used  was:  lead  arsenate  5 lb.  com- 
mercial lime  sulphur  23^2  gallons  and 
water  100  gallons.  The  orchard 
in  which  the  chief  experiments  were 
carried  on  was  close  planted  with 
Wagners,  a variety  very  susceptible 
to  Budmoth  injury.  In  1914,  the 
infestation  was  reduced  to  22  per 
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cent  after  two  years  spraying,  the 
unsprayed  plots  showing  an  infesta- 
tion almost  three  times  as  great; 
the  spray  therefore  kills  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  insects. 

The  Budmoth,  as  its  name  implies, 
affects  the  buds  and  the  blossom 
clusters  suffer  severely  from  its 
attacks,  the  set  being  reduced  very 
materially.  It  was  found  that  the 


Fig.  1 — One  of  the  5-year  old  Wagner  trees  in  the  10- 
acre  orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Eaton,  Kentville, 
N.S.,  in  which  the  spraying  experiments  for  Budmoth 
control  were  carried  out  (original). 


reduction  in  set  due  to  Budmoth 
was  about  30  per  cent.  The  injuries 
however,  are  not  confined  to  the 
buds  for  in  the  fall  the  young  larvae 
frequently  fasten  the  leaves  upon 
which  they  are  feeding  to  the  apples 
and  damage  the  latter  by  feeding 
upon  them,  producing  scars  which 
reduce  the  grade  of  the  fruit.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  apples 
which  would  grade  Nos.  1 and  2 are 
reduced  to  No.  3 and  culls  from  the 
Budmoth  injuries. 


Fig. — 2. — Apple  injured  by  young  larva  of  the  Budmoth 
Tmetocera  ocellana,  showing  how  good  fruit  is 
degraded  in  addition  to  the  earlier  destruction  of  the 
buds  (original). 

The  value  of  the  educational 
campaign  for  spraying,  where  none 
is  carried  on  and  intelligent  spraying 
where  sprays  are  applied  without 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  attaining  the  objects  in  view,  was 
illustrated  by  a recent  examination 
of  the  apple  pack  of  one  of  the  fruit 
companies  in  the  Annapolis  valley 
where  special  efforts  are  being  made 
by  Mr.  Sanders  to  get  more  people 
to  spray.  The  following  selected 
results  speak  for  themselves: 


Owner. 

Grades  in  Percentages. 

Sprays.* 

Grades  in  Percentages. 

Nos.  1 and  2. 

No.  3 and  Culls. 

No.  1. 

No.  2 

No.  3. 

Culls. 

G.  E.  S 

91.4 

8 5 

2,  3,  4,  5 

62.6 

28  8 

1 9 

6 6 

L.  W 

90.3 

9.5 

1,  2,  3,  4 

60.8 

29.5 

2.7 

6.8 

G.  W.  S 

89.5 

10.3 

2,  3** 

80.1 

9.4 

4.3 

6 

R.  J.  B 

87.4 

12 

2,  3,  4 

67 

20.4 

4.1 

7.9 

W.  L.  C 

60.9 

39 

None 

29.7 

31.2 

23.4 

15.6 

G.  G 

56.2 

43.7 

43.7 

12.5 

25 

18.7 

S 

35.2 

64.6 

“ 

17.6 

17.6 

13.2 

51.4 

E.  M 

34.7 

65.2 

20.8 

13.9 

18 

47.2 

*Spray: — No.  1,  Semi-dormant;  No.  2,  Before  blossoms  open;  No  3,  Immediately 
after  blossoms  fall;  No.  4,  Two  weeks  later;  No.  5,  Ten  days  later. 

**  This  is  the  best  spray  for  Budmoth. 
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A FORECAST  OF  THE  WORK  FOR  1915. 

BY  C.  GORDON  HEWITT,  D.SC.,  DOMINION  ENTOMOLOGIST. 


The  main  lines  of  work  that 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
during  the  coming  year  can 
be  briefly  stated.  But  as 
outbreaks  of  insects  cannot,  unfor- 
tunately, always  be  foretold  at  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
certain  lines  of  work  must  necess- 
arily be  dependent  upon  the 
occurrence  of  such  outbreaks.  The 
distribution  of  the  field  officers  of 
the  Branch  through  the  country 
places  us  in  a better  position  to  meet 
any  outbreak  that  may  occur  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  on  certain 
definite  investigations  on  the  most 
serious  agricultural  and  forest  pests. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  field  stations  during  the 
year;  the  same  number  as  last  year, 
namely,  nine  will  be  maintained. 
The  following  is  a brief  description 
of  the  main  lines  of  investigation 
that  will  be  carried  on  by  the  field 
officers  at  the  field  stations  and  by 
the  officers  stationed  at  Ottawa: 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  CEREALS  AND 
FIELD  CROPS. 

The  experimental  work  on  the 
control  of  locusts  will  be  continued 
in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
use  of  the  poisoned  baits  found  so 
satisfactory  during  last  year’s  work 
and  to  the  use  of  the  bacterial 
disease  {Coccobacillus  acridiorum). 
The  investigations  on  the  various 
species  of  White  Grubs  (Lachnos- 
terna)  which  have  been  carried  on 
since  1913  will  be  continued  in 
western  Ontario  and  Manitoba. 
This  investigation  is  being  carried 
on  in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
view  to  covering  the  whole  range  of 
distribution  of  the  different  species 
of  White  Grubs.  In  Manitoba,  a 


study  of  the  different  species  of 
Wheat-stem  Maggots  will  be  made 
as  the  investigations  on  the  Hessian 
Fly  and  Wheat-stem  Sawfly  have  now 
been  completed. 

Cutworms  will  again  receive  atten- 
tion in  eastern  and  western  Canada 
and  new  control  measures  will  be 
tried  out.  For  the  fifth  season 
control  work  on  the  root-maggots 
affecting  vegetables  and  field  crops 
will  be  continued  at  Ottawa  and 
similar  work  will  be  carried  on  in 
British  Columbia. 

In  Alberta,  obscure  but  serious 
conditions  affecting  winter  wheat 
have  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
parasitic  and  non-parasitic  Eelworms 
or  Thread-worms  (Nematodes), 
microscopic  worms  which  in  some 
countries  cause  widespread  and 
serious  injury  to  field  crops;  this 
investigation  will  be  continued. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  FRUIT  CROPS. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  satisfactory 
results  of  our  experiments  on  the 
control  of  the  Budmoth  (described 
on  page  14  of  the  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette) will  be  demonstrated  where 
possible  and  the  investigations  of 
the  Fruit- worms  of  Apple  continued. 
Experimental  work  on  the  control  of 
the  Apple  Curculio  and  certain 
other  common  insects  affecting  fruit 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  Further  work  on  the 
control  of  the  Apple  Maggot  in 
Ontario  wifi  be  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  provincia  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  continuing 
the  investigation  which  has  now 
occupied  our  joint  attention  during 
three  seasons.  Last  year  a com- 
prehensive study  of  aphids  affecting 
fruit  was  commenced  in  Ontario 
and  this  will  be  continued.  In 
British  Golumbia  further  studies 
will  be  made  on  the  Budmoth  of 
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apple  and  the  Lesser  Apple  Worm, 
and  the -survey  which  is  being  made 
of  fruit  pests  of  the  province  will  be 
extended. 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  FOREST  AND 
SHADE  TREES. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  character 
of  the  depredations  of  Bark-beetles 
in  British  Columbia  and  the  serious 
losses  they  are  causing  our  investi- 
tigations  will  be  extended  northward 
from  the  regions  covered  during  the 
past  two  seasons.  Further  studies 
will  be  made  in  Stanley  Park, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  the  insects 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  so  many 
trees  in  that  natural  reserve.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  of  studying  forest  insect 
conditions  in  the  Peace  River  region 
from  which  we  have  evidence  that 
would  indicate  the  need  of  such  an 
investigation.  A complete  study  of 
the  parasites  of  the  Spruce  Budworm 
which  has  been  very  abundant  in 
eastern  Canada  during  the  last  five 
years  is  being  made  and  the  work 
will  be  continued  in  conjunction 
with  work  on  other  parasitic  insects 
in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  devote  some  attention  to 
certain  special  insects  affecting  forest 
and  shade  trees  in  eastern  Canada, 
such  as  the  Bronze  Birch  Borer,  etc. 


INSECTS  AFFECTING  DOMESTIC  ANI- 
MALS AND  MAN. 

As  far  as  opportunities  are  afford- 
ed further  progress  will  be  made  in 
the  study  of  the  species  of  Canadian 
ticks  affecting  domestic  and  wild 
animals  and  man.  The  investiga- 
tions on  the  house-fly,  stable-fly  and 
other  flies  of  economic  importance 
will  be  continued.  The  Canadian 
mosquitoes  are  also  receiving  atten- 
tion. 


BROWN-TAIL  MOTH  CONTROL  WORK. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  continue  the  collection  in  the  New 
England  States  of  the  parasites  and 
predaceous  insect  enemies  of  this 
insect  and  the  Gipsy  Moth  which 
will  be  colonised  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec.  In 
conjunction  with  this  work  the  in- 
vestigation that  is  being  made  on 
the  parasitic  control  of  certain  of  our 
commoner  species  of  insects  will  be 
continued.  This  includes  a study  of 
the  parasitic  enemies  of  the  Tent 
Caterpillar,  Fall  Web  worm  and 
Spruce  Budworm.  The  experiments 
on  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
Brown-tail  Moth  larvae,  and  the 
habits  of  the  insect  under  Canadian 
conditions  will  be  extended. 


THE  LIVE  STOCK  BRANCH. 

STATEMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  LOAN  OF  RAMS  AND 
BOARS  TO  FARMERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

BY  T.  REG.  ARKELL,  B.S.A.,  B.SC. 


The  policy  of  loaning  pure- 
bred sires  to  farmers’  asso- 
ciations organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of 
the  Live  Stock  Branch  was  first 
adopted  in  1913  and  consequently 
has  been  in  operation  only  two  years. 
Already  gratifying  results  are  being 
obtained,  which  is  reflected  in  the 


greater  number  of  applications  in 
1914  than  in  1913.  This  is  remarked 
more  particularly  at  the  present 
time  with  those  societies  securing  the 
loans  of  rams  and  boars,  since  male 
progeny  of  these  classes  from  sires 
distributed  by  the  branch  have  been 
marketed  last  fall  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  recognize  the  improvement 
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in  size  and  quality  which  a well-bred 
sire  stamps  upon  his  offspr.'ng.  The 
readiness  with  which  first-class 
animals,  showing  consistency  of  type 
and  conformation,  can  be  disposed  of 
on  the  market  is  acting  as  an  object 
lesson  and  incentive  to  relegate  from 
the  flock  or  herd  the  nondescript 


OFFSPRING  OF  AN  ORDINARY  GRADE  EWE 
AND  A PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM. 

This  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  improvement  gained 
from  the  use  of  pure-bred  sires. 


sire.  The  accompanying  photograph 
patently  illustrates  how  a sire  of  pure 
breeding  will  impress  his  qualities 
upon  the  offspring  over  those  of  a 
mother  possessing  no  fixed  charac- 
teristics. 

Uniformity  of  type  in  a district  is 
also  being  attained  through  means 
of  this  assistance.  This  is  a feature 
to  which  not  sufficient  stress  has  been 
paid  in  America  and  concerning 
which  we  can  learn  much  from 
Europe  and  do  well  to  adopt  its 
methods  in  this  respect.  The  branch 
restricts  an  association  to  the  loan  of 
one  breed  of  each  class  and  further 
applications  must  be  confined  to  the 
original  selection. 

In  the  following  table  is  shown  the 
extent  of  the  distribution  during 
1913-14  for  rams  and  boars.  The 
data  show  the  number  placed  with 
associations  by  breeds  as  well  as  by 
provinces. 


RAMS  LOANED  TO  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FARMERS  DURING  1913-14. 


Breed. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

Total. 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

’13— ’14 

Shropshire  .... 

28.  30 

19  24 

6 16 

18  133 

2 7 

2 

1 3 

6 10 

82  223 

Oxford  Down  . 

. . 17 

38  58 

9 1 

5 18 

3 4 

11  5 

1 

1 

66  105 

Leicester 

5 

1 

8 40 

16  15 

1 

2 . . 

26  62 

Cheviot 

4 1 

4 ’ . 

. . 13 

1 

8 15 

South  Down  . . 

4 2 

3 

3 1 

i 

; ; i 

7 8 

Hampshire  .... 

'4  ! 

3 . . 

7 . . 

Lincoln 

3 1 

' ! 1 

3 2 

Suffolk 

'3  .'  : 

3 . . 

Cotswold 

' ! 1 

1 

Total 

36  65 

61  86 

19  18 

40  206 

21  27 

16  7 

3 5 

6 12 

202  416 

BOARS  LOANED  TO  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  FARMERS  DURING  1913-14. 


Breed. 

P.E.I. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Total. 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

1 ’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13-’14 

’13— ’14 

Yorkshire 

3 

3 5 

3 3 

23  63 

8 5 

3 2 

13  10 

2 6 

55  97 

Berkshire 

5 . . 

1 1 

1 

1 

5 4 

8 5 

15  23 

21  13 

3 1 

58  49 

Poland  China . 

2 

1 . . 

4 1 

1 12 

. . 7 

6 22 

Duroc  Jersey. . 

1 . . 

1 4 

8 2 

'i  ! ^ 

11  6 

Chester  White. 

■3  3 

’ ’ 1 

1 '4 

'3 

7 8 

Tamworth.  . . . 

1 

' i 

’ i 

1 ! 

1 3 

Total 

5 3 

7 9 

3 5 

24  71 

17  9 

! 

! 16  9 

30  50 

32  28 

4 1 

138  185 

Assistance  Extended  to  Wool  Growers'  Associations. 
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STATEMENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ASSISTANCE  EXTENDED  TO 
WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  GRADING  AND 
CLASSIFYING  WOOL  FOR  MARKET. 

BY  T.  KEG.  ARKELL,  B.SC. 


Although  i914  was  the 

first  year  in  which  assist- 
ance of  this  nature  was 
granted  to  sheepraisers  and 
the  scheme  was  not  actually  for- 
mulated until  the  shearing  season  in 
eastern  Canada  had  virtually  com- 
menced, a number  of  flourishing 
associations  were  organized  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  The  results  show 
not  only  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
through  co-operative  effort  in  market- 
ing, but  also  the  greater  financial  re- 
turns derived  from  the  presentation 
to  the  trade  of  a clean,  classified 
article.  The  grading  was  pursued 
under  the  instruction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  wool  experts  of  the  branch 
and  the  wool  was  disposed  through 
avenues  devised  and  controlled  solely 
by  members  of  the  different  societies. 
Grading  increased  the  price  of  wool 
fully  four  cents  a pound. 

Most  of  the  actual  grading  in  an 
organized  fashion  was  performed  in 
the  western  provinces.  Wool  classi- 
fiers of  the  branch  were  utilized,  how- 
ever, in  giving  lectures  and  demon- 
strations and  providing  general  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  wool  to  sheepraisers  in 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  Their  services  were  in 
constant  demand  and  a corollary  of 
their  efforts  has  been  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  tubwashing  in  some 
districts  and  plans  established  for 
the  organization  of  several  Wool 
Growers’  Associations. 

The  following  comprises  in  succinct 
form  the  results  of  the  grading  opera- 
tions : — 


COMPLETE  GRADING  STATEMENT 


Eastern  Domestic. 


Grade. 

Weight, 

Approx. 

Shrink- 

age. 

Lb. 

Per  Cent. 

Med.  Comb. ....... 

4,689 

39 

Low  Med.  Comb  . . . 

5,155 

35 

Coarse  Comb 

5,689M 

35 

Lustre  Comb 

5,991 

30.3 

Fine  Med.  Cloth  . . . 

52  K 

48 

Med.  Cloth 

191M 

37 

Rejections 

1,048 

40 

Gray  and  Black .... 

115M 

32 

Tags 

22K 

60 

Western 

Domestic. 

Approx. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Shrink- 

age. 

Lb. 

Per  Cent. 

Fine  Comb 

1,862 

57.5 

Fine  Med.  Comb . . . 

17,239 

48.9 

Med.  Comb 

20,681 

44.4 

Low  Med.  Comb  . . . 

11,129 

39.9 

Coarse  Comb 

9,927 

40 

Lustre  Comb 

9,892 

47  ' 

Fine  Cloth 

11,141M 

64.5 

Fine  Med.  Cloth  . . . 

787  M 

49 

Med.  Cloth . 

1,338 

46.6 

Rejections 

908 

44.4 

Gray  and  Black .... 

1,020 

48.2 

Locks  and  Pieces.  . . 

60 

Tags 

227 

Range. 


i 

Grade. 

Weight, 

Approx. 

Shrink- 

age. 

Fine  Staple . 

Lb. 

21,220 

54,904 

Per  Cent. 

62.9 

Med.  Staple 

55.1 

Low  Staple 

3,802 

53.8 

Fine  Cloth 

4,347 

68.6 

Med.  Cloth 

4,592 

58.2 

Rejections 

941 

66 

Gray  and  Black .... 

438 

59 

Locks  and  Pieces . . . 

743 

72 

Tags. 

1,071 

71 
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AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  GRADED  FOR  EACH  ASSOCIATION  AND  AVERAGE 

PRICE  PER  POUND. 


Name  of  Association. 

Amount  of 
Wool. 

Average  Price 
per  Pound. 

Lb. 

Cents. 

Pontiac,  Que 

7,212M 

20  H 

Manitoulin,  Ont 

15,742 

20  2/5 

Manitoba 

44,059 

20 

Calgary 

6,942 

19 

Medicine  Hat 

60,231 

19M 

Bassano 

27,840 

21>^ 

Carstairs  

11,0393^ 

19 

Lacombe.  

9,935 

19t^ 

Central  Alberta 

18,216 

21 

HAND  SCOURING  WOOL  ON  AN  ALBERTA  RANCH. 


NOTES. 


T.  0.  Clark,  B.S.A.,  and  Norman 
Stansfield,  the  former  representative 
for  sheep  and  goat  husbandry  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  latter 
in  charge  of  the  wool  exhibit  which 
was  presented  at  western  fairs  this 


summer  and  subsequently  in  a dem- 
onstration car  which  was  conducted 
over  Canadian  Pacific  lines  through 
Ontario  and  eastern  Canada,  have 
both  enlisted  and  been  accepted  for 
active  service  in  the  war. 


THE  SEED  BRANCH. 

WEED  SEEDS  IN  FARM  LANDS. 

BY  J.  R.  FRYER,  B.A.,  ASSISTANT  SEED  ANALYST,  OTTAWA. 


IN  the  spring  of  1914  an  investi- 
gation was  commenced  by  the 
Seed  Branch  to  determine  the 
prevalence  of  weed  seeds  in 
farm  lands  and  to  discover,  if  possible 
the  relation  of  their  prevalence  to 
cultural  conditions.  Although  the 
investigation  has  only  begun,  it  has 
already  yielded  significant  results. 
Samples  of  soil  were  taken  from 
fields  in  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  which  were  contaminated 
with  weeds.  Nine  samples  were  se- 
cured from  each  field;  three  from 
the  surface  inch,  three  at  a depth 
between  two  and  three  inches,  and 
three  at  from  five  to  seven  inches. 
A record  of  the  culture  and  cropping 
of  the  field  was  obtained.  The 
samples  were  examined  at  the  Ottawa 
Seed  Laboratory;  the  number  and 
kinds  of  weed  seeds  were  determined 
for  a definite  weight  of  the  air-dried 
soil  of  each  sample.  After  the  seeds 
were  carefully  separated  and  identi- 
fied, they  were  tested  for  germina- 
tion. 

VITAL  WEED  SEEDS  IN  SOIL  SAMPLES. 

The  table  following  which  gives  the 
number  of  weed  seeds  found  in  the 
samples  refers  only  to  samples  taken 
from  southern  Ontario.  The  majority 
of  these  samples  came  from  sods  be- 
tween five  and  twenty  years  old,  and 
most  of  them  were  known  to  be  very 
weedy.  The  numbers  are  worked 
out  on  a basis  of  20  ounces  of  each 
sample,  but  in  the  last  column  at  the 
right  the  average  numbers  of  vital 
seeds  have  been  calculated  for  layers 
of  soil  one  yard  square  and  one  inch 
thick  at  the  three  different  depths. 
The  numbers  in  this  column  should 
be  especially  noted  as  they  indicate. 


in  a general  way,  the  surprising  pre- 
valence of  vital  weed  seeds  in  the  old 
meadows  and  pastures  sampled. 
They  also  give  some  conception  of 
the  relative  prevalence  of  vital  seeds 
at  the  three  depths  indicated.  By 
computation  the  number  in  the 
average  piece  of  land  one  yard  square 
and  ploughed  deep  is  found  to  be 
approximately  3,400. 


Depth  at  which 
samples  were 
taken. 

Average  number 
of  vital  seeds  in 
20  oz.  of  sample. 

Average  number 
vital  weed  seeds 
per  square  yard 
one  inch  deep. 

1st  inch 

24 

1107 

2/3  inches 

10 

457 

5/7  “ 

7 

331 

All  the  above  numbers  are  aver- 
ages; in  many  cases  the  numbers  of 
vital  seeds  were  greatly  in  excess  of 
these.  One  surface  sample  from 
southern  Ontario  contained  210  vital 
seeds  in  20  ounces  (20  ounces  of  air- 
dried  soil  has  an  approximate  volume 
of  28.6  cubic  inches).  Another  sur- 
face sample  from  Saskatchewan  con- 
tained the  extraordinary  number  of 
1,200  vital  noxious  seeds  in  20  ounces 
of  the  sample.  The  field  from  which 
this  soil  had  been  taken  had  been 
cropped  with  oats  in  1911  and  flax 
in  1912  and  1913. 

VITAL  WEED  SEEDS  IN  SODS  OF 
DIFFERENT  AGES. 

The  following  table  takes  in  all 
the  sod  fields  examined,  ranging  in 
age  from  five  to  twenty  years.  The 
sods  have  been  grouped  according  to 
the  age,  and  the  average  number  of 
vital  seeds  in  20  ounces  of  the  sample 
at  each  of  the  three  depths  in  each 
group  has  been  determined. 
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Average  number  vital  seeds  in  20  oz. 
sample  at  depths  indicated. 


Age  of  Sods. 

1st  Inch. 

2/3  Inches. 

5/7  Inches. 

5-10  years 

18 

14 

734 
3 1/3 
2^ 

10-15  “ 

15H 

20 

6 

15-20  “ 

214 

Two  points  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  connection  with  this  table: — 

1.  There  is  no  great  variation  in 
the  number  of  vital  seeds  in  the 
surface  samples  from  fields  included 
in  the  three  age  groups,  while  there 
is  an  appreciable  decreasing  grada- 
tion in  the  prevalence  of  vital  seeds 
at  both  the  other  depths  as  the  age 
of  the  sod  increases.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  vital  seeds  buried 
more  than  two  inches  deep  would, 
with  age,  gradually  lose  their  vitality 
and  disappear,  while  seeds  in  the 
uppermost  inch  grow  and  produce 
seeds  which  fall  to  the  ground  from 
year  to  year  and  thus  maintain  about 
the  same  prevalence  of  vital  seeds  in 
the  surface  inch. 

2.  As  the  age  of  the  sods  increases, 
the  prevalence  of  vital  weed  seeds  at 
the  depth  of  2/3  inches  approaches 
more  nearly  that  at  5/7  inches,  and 
at  both  these  depths  the  prevalence 
differs  more  widely  from  that  at  the 
surface. 


CONTINUOUS  GRAIN  CROPPING  AND 
SYSTEMATIC  ROTATION. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  preva- 
lence of  weed  seeds  in  land  under 
continuous  grain  cropping  and  syste- 
matic crop  rotation  may  be  had  by 
comparison  of  the  two  typical  fields 
described  below.  The  numbers  refer 
to  all  the  weed  seeds  found  in  the 
samples.  A large  proportion  of 
these  were  no  doubt  dead  but  the 
percentage  of  vital  seeds  was  about 
the  same  in  both  cases. 

At  Lacombe,  Alberta,  a field  was 
examined  which  had  grown  oats  and 
barley  regularly  without  summer 
fallow  from  1904  to  1912.  It  was 
nearly  always  fall  ploughed  but  was 
harrowed  before  ploughing  to  sprout 
the  weed  seeds.  In  1913  it  was  seeded 
to  timothy  and  alsike.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  weed  seeds  found 
in  samples  from  this  field. 


Seeds  found  in  6 oz. 

of 

Seed  found  in  6 oz.  of  soil 

Seeds  found  in  6 oz.  of  soil 

surface  soil. 

taken  2/3  inches  deep. 

taken  5/7  inches  deep. 

Ball  mustard 

. . . 51 

Ball  mustard 59 

Ball  mustard 

39 

Lamb’s  quarters 

. . . 78 

Lamb’s  quarters 70 

Lamb’s  quarters 

69 

Black  bindweed 

. . . 4 

Black  bindweed 2 

Black  bindweed 

2 

Grass 

. . . 1 

Sedge 1 

Other  sorts 1 

Other  sorts 

2 

Total 

. . .134 

Total 133 

Total 

112 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  prevalence 
of  weed  seeds  is  nearly  the  same  at 
all  three  depths 

Six  ounces  of  air  dried  soil  has  an 
approximate  volume  of  8.58  cubic 
inches,  and  from  the  above  figures  it 
may  be  calculated  that  a square 
yard  of  the  surface  inch  of  this  field 


contains  about  20,240  weed  seeds. 

Samples  were  taken  from  a field 
near  Guelph,  Ont.,  which  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  raised  the  following 
crops:  1905,  meadow;  1906,  corn 

(field  was  fall  ploughed  in  1905); 
1907,  oats;  1908,  bare  fallow;  1909, 
winter  wheat  seeded  with  timothy 
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and  clover;  1910,  pasture;  1911, 
ploughed  in  early  summer,  seeded 
with'  millet  and  thoroughly  culti- 
vated after  millet  was  removed  (this 
treatment  was  owing  to  the  preva- 


lence of  white  cockle);  1912,  barley 
seeded  with  alfalfa;  1913  and  1914 
alfalfa.  The  following  weed  seeds 
were  found  in  samples  from  this 
field. 


Weed  seeds  in  6 oz. 
surface  soil. 

of 

Weed  seeds  in  6 oz.  of  soil 
at  2/3  inches. 

Weed  seeds  in  6 oz.  of  soil 
at  5/7  inches. 

White  cockle 

. . 9' 

White  cockle 

...  6 

White  cockle 

. . 6 

Black  medick. 

. . 10 

Black  medick 

...  8 

Black  medick 

. . 6 

Lamb’s  quarters 

. . 1' 

Lamb’s  quarters 

...  5 

Lamb’s  quarters 

. . 8 

Black  bindweed. 

. . 4 

Black  bindweed 

. . . . 1 

Black  bindweed 

— 

Dandelion. .......... 

. . 2 

Canada  thistle . 

. . 1 

Total . . 

. . 33 

Total 

...  20 

Total 

. . 20 

The  prevalence  of  weed  seeds  at 
the  three  depths  in  this  field  is 
practicably  constant  while  a square 
yard  of  the  surface  inch  contains 
approximately  5,000  weed  seeds.  It 


is  significant  that  this  field,  which 
has  been  under  a good  system  of 
cultivation,  contains  only  about  a 
quarter  as  many  weed  seeds  as  one 
under  continuous  grain  cropping. 


THE  DAIRY  AND  COLD  STORAGE  BRANCH. 


NOTES  ON  THE  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

BY  J.  A.  RUDDICK,  OFFICIAL  DELEGATE  FROM  CANADA  TO  THE  SIXTH  INTERNATIONAL 

DAIRY  CONGRESS. 


IN  the  August  issue  of  the  Agri- 
CULTURAL  Gazette,  I referred 
briefly  to  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Dairy  Congress,  held 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  June  8 to  12 
last,  giving  a list  of  the  countries 
officially  represented,  etc. 

THE  SWISS  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  sessions  of  the  Congress  were 
held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Swiss 
National  Exhibition,  an  arrangement 
which  enabled  the  delegates  to  give 
considerable  attention  to  the  finest 
display  of  the  life,  industries  and 
activities  of  a people  that  the  writer 
has  ever  seen.  This  exhibition  is 
held  once  in  12  or  15  years  and  is 
open  for  six  months.  It  is  purely 
national  in  all  respects.  No  foreign 
exhibits  of  any  kind  are  shown.  The 
exhibition  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing notice,  but  space  will  permit  only 
of  reference  to  a few  salient  features. 


It  was  impressed  on  the  visitor  at 
every  turn  that  the  moving  principle 
of  the  whole  exhibition  was  education, 
rather  than  entertainment  or  adver- 
tising. There  was  an  entire  absence 
of  what  has  become  known  at  our 
exhibitions  as  the  “Midway’  with 
its  silly  and  often  degrading  shows. 
One  was  struck  also  by  the  order- 
liness of  the  grounds  and  buildings. 
No  litter  or  waste  paper  was  to  be 
seen  anywhere  because  the  people 
were  careful  to  place  all  such  rubbish 
in  the  receptacles  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  troops  of 
rural  school  children  visiting  the 
exhibitions  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teachers  and  having  everything 
carefully  explained  to  them.  It  was 
said  that  practically  all  the  pupils  in 
Switzerland  of  a certain  grade  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  exhibition  some 
time  during  the  summer.  I am  not 
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sure  I would  care  to  see  Cana- 
dian children  so  serious  minded  as 
these  young  Swiss  appear  to  be,  but 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
country’s  progress  and  achievement, 
that  the  education  which  they 
receive  makes  for  efficiency  in  after 
life.  All  told  the  Swiss  National 
exhibition  was  well  worth  seeing,  and 
it  was  made  none  the  less  interesting 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  located  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Berne,  with  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  presided  over  by  the 
queenly  Jungfrau,  for  a background. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

With  respect  to  the  Congress  itself 
the  proceedings  were  not  marked  by 
any  very  definite  expression  of  opin- 
ion respecting  the  subjects  set  down 
for  discussion.  The  question  of  the 
control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  was 
considered  at  some  length.  The 
veterinary  section,  led  by  Professor 
Ostertag  the  well  known  German 
authority,  did  not  succeed  in  having 
their  plan  for  veterinary  control 
endorsed.  Definite  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  Congress.  The 
question  of  proposing  a fat  standard 
for  the  dry  matter  of  all  kinds  of 
cheese  was  likewise  laid  over  for 
future  consideration. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
most  useful  functions  of  these  tri- 
ennial gatherings,  is  the  facilitation 
of  intercourse  among  the  delegates, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they 
afford  for  a world  wide  acquaintance 
among  workers  in  the  field  of  dairy- 
ing. The  excursions  which  followed 
the  sessions  at  Berne  were,  to  many 
of  us,  the  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive feature  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress. 

THE  EXCURSIONS. 

The  Bacteriological  Institute  at 
Leibfeld,  which  was  visited,  is  of 
international  reputation  and'  some 
of  the  best  research  work  in  dairy 
bacterio  ogy  has  been  done  there. 
The  labours  of  Dr.  V.  Freudenreich, 
Dr.  Orla-Jansen  and  Dr.  Burri  are 
familiar  to  all  dairy  students. 


The  Agricultural  College  at  Rutti, 
and  especially  the  dairy  department, 
was  investigated  with  interest.  The 
dairy  course  at  Rutti  covers  the  whole 
field  of  dairy  farming,  including  the 
feeding,  care  and  milking  of  the 
cows,  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese, 
the  feeding  and  rearing  of  the  pigs, 
etc.  The  students  do  all  the  work, 
and  thus  permit  the  school  to  be 
conducted  with  a surprisingly  small 
appropriation.  The  buildings  and 
equipment  are  thoroughly  practical 
and  one  is  led  to  believe  that  stu- 
dents are  not  afforded  much  accom- 
modation or  comfort  superior  to  that 
which  is  found  on  an  ordinary  farm. 
For  this  reason  it  is  claimed  that 
graduates  go  back  to  the  farm  with- 
out the  discontent  which  sometimes 
follows  such  training  received  under 
other  conditions. 

The  last  excursion,  which  was 
made  by  steamboat,  railway,  motor 
car  and  afoot,  covered  a goodly  part 
of  central  and  northern  Switzerland, 
and  while  the  principal  object  was 
to  inspect  the  Swiss  dairy  operations 
of  both  the  tablelands  and  the  alpine 
pastures,  it  gave  the  delegates  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the 
finest  Swiss  scenery.  A railway 
journey  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau, 
(12,000  feet)  via  Lauterbrunnen  and 
Grindelwald,  and  another  over  the 
Rigi  (6,000  feet)  were  the  chief  scenic 
attractions.  A walk  down  from  the 
summit  of  Rigi,  over  a celebrated 
alpine  cattle  raising  pasture,  was 
much  enjoyed  by  those  who  joined 
the  party. 

DAIRY  METHODS. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  and 
condensed  milk  are  the  two  most 
important  branches  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  Switzerland.  A form  of 
co-operation  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  12th  century.  Most  Canadians 
are  familiar  with  the  large  flat  cheese 
full  of  round  holes,  which  goes  under 
the  generic  name  of  “Swiss,”  but 
which  is  divided  by  the  initiated 
into  two  varieties  known  as  Gruyere 
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and  Emmenthal.  The  export  trade 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  Emmenthal, 
which  is  sent  to  every  cheese  eating 
country  in  the  world.  We  had  a 
chance  to  see  some  well  equipped 
city  dairies,  notably  one  at  Zurich 
established  by  Dr.  Gerber,  said  to 
be  the  best  in  Europe. 


CITY  DAIRY  AT  BALE. 


The  methods  followed  by  the 
Swiss  cheese  makers  call  for  no  spe- 
cial mention,  but  the  production  of 
milk,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
yield  per  acre,  has  been  carried  to  a 
point  far  beyond  that  which  has  been 
generally  reached  in  Canada.  This 
has  been  accomplished  through  the 
persistent  development  of  two  ex- 
cellent breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  by  the 
most  careful  conservation  of  all  man- 
ure both  solid  and  liquM,  and  by 
studying  the  economics  of  feeding 
so  as  to  utilize  the  grass  crops  to  the 
best  possible  advantage.  Cow 
testing  has  been  systematically 
practised  by  some  Swiss  dairymen 
for  over  40  years.  The  number  of 
dairy  cattle  kept  per  square  mile  of 
arable  land  for  the  whole  country  is 
just  about  100,  but  in  the  less  moun- 
tainous cantons  like  Berne  the  num- 
ber is  as  high  as  265  per  square  mile. 

On  the  central  plateau  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  laid 
down  in  permanent  grass,  but  the 
cattle  are  seldom  allowed  to  graze. 
The  grass  is  cut  as  required  and  fed 
in  the  stable  where  the  animals  are 
confined.  The  stables  are  mostly 
old  and  fall  far  below  the  modern 
standards  of  lighting,  ventilation 
and  general  sanitation,  and  yet  the 


cows  are  exceedingly  healthy  to  all 
outward  appearances.  The  grass 
is  often  cut  at  a very  immature  stage, 
and  nature,  as  if  in  resentment  at 
such  interference  with  her  plans, 
seems  to  put  forth  renewed  and  more 
vigorous  efforts  in  subsequent 
growth,  so  that  the  same  ground  is 
cut  over  several  times.  In  the  Alps 
grazing  is  the  universal  practice. 

Where  the  cattle  are  stabled  the 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
every  ounce  of  manure.  The  liquid 
is  drained  into  tanks  from  which  it 
is  carried  on  wet  days  and  sprinkled 
over  patches  of  recently  cut  grass. 
Much  more  might  be  written  on 
these  points  but  lack  of  space  pre- 
vents further  reference  at  this  time 
so  we  pass  on  to  consider  briefly  the 
interesting  breeds  of  cattle  which 
constitute  the  bovine  population  of 
the  country. 


SWISS  DAIRY  CATTLE. 

First  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the 
Schwyz  (Brown  Swiss)  which  it  is 


A BUILDING  ON  A SMALL  SWISS  FARM,  COM- 
PRISING HOUSE,  STABLE  AND  STORAGE 
FOR  FODDER. 

said  have  been  bred  for  a longer  time 
in  one  place  than  any  other  known 
breed.  They  have  been  traced  back 
to  the  period  of  the  lake  dwellers. 
The  colour  is  a dull  grey  or  mouse 
colour.  Animals  (very  rare)  show- 
ing any  white  are  not  admitted  to 
the  show  ring.  All  have  black 
muzzles  with  a light  rim  and  the 
inner  side  of  the  legs  are  lighter  than 
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other  parts  of  the  body.  The  legs 
are  short  and  strong  as  befit  a hill 
climbing  race.  They  fatten  readily 
and  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  said  to 
be  excellent.  The  weight  varies 
according  to  the  region  but  the  aver- 
age of  the  cows  of  the  heavy 
type  is  given  as  1320  to  1430  pounds. 
A full  grown  bull  will  weigh  on  the 
average  1800  to  2000  pounds  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  2400.  The 
average  annual  yield  of  72  Schwyz 
cows,  of  which  records  have  been 
kept,  was  8,373  pounds  of  milk  testing 
3.88  per  cent  of  fat,  but  these  were 
probably  superior  animals. 

The  most  important  breed  in 
point  of  numbers,  comprising  55  per 
cent  of  the  total  cattle  is  the  Simmen- 


SCHWYZ  (BROWN  SWISS)  BULL. 


tab  This  breed  is  quite  modern 
compared  with  the  Schwyz,  having 
been  introduced  by  the  Burgun- 
dians in  the  5th  century  The 
colour  varies  from  yellow  to  dark  red 
with  white  spots.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  Swchyz,  cows  running  as 
high  as  1600  pounds  weight.  The 
breed  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  growth  in  young  animals.  Most 
of  the  work  animals  are  taken  from 
this  breed,  the  cows  frequently  being 
pressed  into  service  on  small  farms. 

The  average  annual  milk  produc- 
tion of  Simmental  cows,  according  to 
numerous  enquiries  made  by  Dr.  J. 
Kappeli  in  various  Swiss  farms,  is 
7,700  pounds  per  head,  or  534  to  534 
times  the  live  weight.  Herds  that 
are  well  fed  in  winter  give  an  average 


of  8,000  pounds  and  individual  cows 
have  produced  as  much  as  15,400 
pounds  in  the  year  The  average 
fat  test  is  3.75  per  cent. 


SIMMENTAL  BULL. 


A third  breed,  known  as  the 
Friburg,  of  relatively  small  impor- 
tance as  regards  numbers,  resembles 
the  Simmental  except  that  the  colour 
is  black  and  white  like  the  Dutch 
cattle. 

The  D’ Kerens  is  a small  dark 
brown  mountainous  breed,  few  in 
number  and  confined  to  the  Valaisan 
Alps. 

All  cattle  in  Switzerland  are  prac- 
tically pure-bred.  Cross  breeding 
is  almost  unknown,  and  there  are  no 
animals  in  the  country  of  any  other 
breed  except  those  herein  described. 


SIMMENTAL  COW. 


CATTLE  RAISING  IN  THE  ALPS. 

An  interesting  development  has 
taken  place  during  recent  years  in 
many  of  the  Alpine  regions  where  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  business  of  cattle 
raising  to  replenish  the  native  herds 
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on  the  plateau,  and  to  supply  the 
large  demand  for  Swiss  bred  animals 
in  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Russia.  It  is  held  that  the 
vigour  of  the  cattle  is  improved  by 
the  pure  mountain  air,  and  the  ex- 
ercise involved  in  climbing  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  pastures.  The  real 
alpine  pastures  begin  at  an  altitude 
of  about  2,500  feet,  and  extend  up- 
wards near  y to  the  limit  of  vegeta- 
tion, or  somewhat  over  8,000  feet. 
Goats  are  pastured  in  some  places  as 
high  as  9,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
In  the  month  of  May  the  cattle  are 
taken  to  the  lower  slopes  and  as  the 
summer  advances  they  are  driven  by 
successive  stages  to  the  higher  alti- 
tudes and  the  grass  on  the  first 
pastures  is  allowed  to  mature  for  hay. 
By  the  middle  of  September  they 
have  been  brought  down  again  to 
feed  on  the  aftergrass  of  the  meadows 
until  stabled  for  the  winter. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SWISS 
CATTLE. 

The  extreme  docility  of  Swiss 


cattle  is  very  noticeable.  Animals 
at  large  in  the  pastures  will  allow 
a crowd  of  strangers  to  approach  and 
handle  them  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  restlessness.  They  appear 
to  like  it.  Even  aged  bulls  are  led 
in  a common  halter,  often  without  a 
ring  in  the  nose.  It  is  the  boast  of 
the  Swiss  cattle  owner  that  the  plac- 
idity of  his  cows  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  no  occasion  to  avoid  a crowd 
of  strangers  in  the  stable  at  milking. 

It  was  remarked  that  every  animal, 
milking  or  dry,  was  in  beef  condition, 
Although  our  visit  was  made  in  the 
month  of  June,  cows  in  poor  condition 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  attribute  this  condition  to  gener- 
ous feeding  rather  than  to  mention 
it  as  a special  characteristic  of  the 
breeds. 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  am- 
plify the  points  thus  briefly  touched 
but  further  reference  to  an  interest- 
ing subject  must  be  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 


CONFERENCE  OF  DAIRY  RECORDERS. 


A conference  was  held  in  Ottawa 
on  December  16  and  17  of  most  of 
the  English  speaking  recorders  in 
the  Dairy  Record  Centres  main- 
tained by  the  Dairy  Division.  There 
were  present  some  23  recorders,  re- 
presenting dairy  record  centres  in  the 
provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  3 field 
superintendents,  H.  Mitchell,  J.  B.  E. 
Trudel  and  H.  W.  Coleman ; also 
Mr.  G.  H.  Barr  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Whit- 
ley of  the  Dairy  Division.  Four 
sessions  were  held  at  two  of  which 
addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Ruddick,  Dairy  Commissioner,  and 
by  Mr.  R.  S.  Hamer  of  the  Live 


Stock  Branch.  A visit  was  paid  to 
the  Experimental  Farm  dairy  stables, 
where  Mr.  G.  B.  Rothwell,  Assistant 
to  the  Dominion  Animal  Husband- 
man, minutely  explained  questions  of 
feeding,  ventilation,  etc.  During  the 
sessions  there  was  brisk  discussion 
on  a varied  series  of  topics  arising 
out  of  the  year’s  work.  Plans  were 
developed  for  further  extension  of 
cow  testing,  for  securing  feed  records 
and  for  assisting  with  dairy  contests 
at  fall  fairs.  A number  of  sugges- 
tions were  offered  which  will  help  to 
make  this  dairy  record  work  of  more 
value  than  ever  to  the  average  cheese 
factory  and  creamery  patron. 


PART  II. 

Provincial  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  of  Education. 

INFORMATION  SUPPLIED  BY  OR  THROUGH  OFFICIALS  OF  PROVINCIAL 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  OF  EDUCATION 
INCLUDING  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 


A NEW  YEAR  IN  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

BY  THEODORE  ROSS,  B.A.,  B.S.A.,  SECRETARY  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


ORGANIZED  work  in  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  had 
its  beginning  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1886.  In 
that  year  “Tanner’s  Principles  of 
Agriculture”  was  placed  on  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  of  the 
province.  Four  years  later  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  Shuttleworth  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Prince  of 
Wales  College  as  Professor  in  Agri- 
culture. In  1891  the  first  examin- 
ation in  agriculture  for  entrance  to 
Prince  of  Wales  College  was  held. 
The  same  year  Bain’s  “Natural 
History  of  Prince  Edward  Island” 
was  added  to  the  school  course. 
Prof.  Shuttleworth  was  succeded 
in  the  autumn  of  1891  by  Prof. 
George  Harcourt,  now  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  for  Alberta. 
He  remained  in  the  college  for  two 
years,  and  after  his  resignation  no 
successor  was  appointed.  In 
1900  the  Provincial  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  organized,  with  a 
staff  consisting  of  a Commissioner 


of  Agriculture  and  a Secretary, 
who  was  to  give  half  of  his  time  to  the 
teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Prince  of 
Wales  College.  In  1901  a number 
of  Farmer’s  Institutes  were  organized 
throughout  the  province,  and  later 
the  Agricultural  staff  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a stenographer  and 
a clerk,  who  kept  the  Vital  Statistics. 

Up  to  1913  the  expenditure,  ex- 
clusive of  exhibition  grants,  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  of  $5,000  per 
annum.  In  this  year  the  grant  for 
Agriculture  was  implemented  from 
the  federal  treasury  by  the  Federal 
Aid  Act,  and  the  following  year  was 
still  further  increased  by  The  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  Act.  This 
opened  the  door  not  only  for  expan- 
sion, but  for  “A  New  Year  in  Agri- 
cultural Instruction,’  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  Education 
Department  a comprehensive  sys- 
tem was  worked  out,  which  was 
intended  to  include  not  only  the 
youth  of  the  province,  but  also  those 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
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completed  their  education:  for  the 
former,  Long  Courses,  and  for  the 
latter.  Short  Courses. 

Agriculture  is  being  introduced 
into  the  common  schools  and  will 
ultimately  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  on  the  curriculum. 

The  greatest  need  in  connection 
with  this  work  is  teachers  trained 
in  this  particular  line.  To  meet 
this  need  a course  is  being  given  in 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  which  all 
must  take  who  expect  to  qualify  as 
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teachers,  and  a Summer  School  pro- 
vided for  those  who  have  already 
obtained  licenses.  Again,  the  num- 
ber of  School  Inspectors  has  been 
increased  from  three  to  ten,  so  that 
each  inspectorate  now  consists  of 
about  fifty  school  districts.  To 
prepare  these  inspectors  for  their 
new  duties,  and  to  secure  as  much 
uniformity  as  possible,  a short 
course  was  provided  for  them  which 
consisted  of  practical  work  in  school 
gardening,  lectures,  and  seminars 
or  round-table  discussions.  They 


also  attended  the  Summer  School  of 
Science,  which  was  this  year  held  in 
Charlottetown  in  conjunction  with 
our  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

At  the  close  of  the  Summer  School 
a course  in  Nature  Study  was  pre- 
pared for  the  rural  schools,  and  a 
copy  of  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher.  This  course  is  also  being 
made  the  basis  of  science  work  in 
Prince  of  Wales  College.  Although 
Nature  Study  is  now  on  the  Public 
School  Course  of  this  province,  and 
the  duty  of  teaching  it  is  as  impera- 
tive as  that  of  teaching  reading  or 
arithmetic,  it  has  been  considered 
advisable  to  offer  a bonus  of  $10  per 
annum  to  those  teachers,  whose 
pupils  reach  a certain  degree  of 
excellence,  either  in  school  garden 
work  or  in  home  projects. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  School 
Inspectors  held  in  December  3rd, 
1914,  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  Agricul- 
ture, they  reported  that  115  School 
Gardens  had  been  either  established, 
or  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
carry  them  on  in  1915.  Home 
projects  had  been  undertaken  by 
870  pupils,  545  had  agreed  to  grow 
vegetable  seeds,  58  schools  had  col- 
lections of  weed  seeds,  ranging  from 
5 to  30  varieties,  18  have  collections 
of  mounted  seeds,  and  5 have  collec- 
tions of  mounted  insects,  the  greatest 
number  of  any  one  collection  being 
52. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  rural  schools,  a four 
months  course  in  Agriculture  has 
been  provided  for  those  young  men 
who  have  left  school  and  who  intend 
to  follow  farming  for  a livelihood. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  a preparation 
for  any  higher  institution,  and  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each 
pupil  receive  consideration  as  far  as 
possible.  When  this  course  has  been 
completed  and  the  students  have 
returned  to  their  homes  they  will 
receive  special  attention  from  the 
department’s  staff  of  specialists. 

Short  Courses  in  the  various  de- 
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partments  of  agriculture  and  in 
household  science  have  been  pro- 
vided at  Charlottetown.  Ample 
provisions  have  been  made  for  all 
those  who  wish  to  attend  the  former, 
but  less  than  half  of  the  number  who 
have  applied  for  the  latter  can  be 
admitted.  To  place  the  students 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince on  an  equality,  the  railway  fare 
of  all  those  who  attend  is  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  attendance  at  the 
short  courses  that  have  already  been 
held  has  been  far  greater  than  was 
anticipated,  and  more  applications 
have  been  received  for  the  next 
short  courses  than  can  be  accepted, 
still,  only  a very  small  percentage  of 
our  people  can  attend,  and  provision 
has  been  made  to  carry  Agricultural 
Instruction  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  attend.  The  number  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes  has  been  increased  and 
now  cover  almost  the  whole  of  the 
province.  The  Act  makes  pro- 
visions for  sixty  institutes  and  fifty- 
two  are  now  in  active  operation. 
Each  of  these  institutes  holds  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  meetings  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  two  or  three  meetings  during 
the  summer.  The  meetings  of  an 
institute  are  not  always  held  at  one 
place,  but  are  held  in  one  school 
district  after  another  in  regular 
order.  A program  is  prepared  by 
the  Farmers’  Central  Institute 
(which  is  made  up  of  delegates  from 
all  the  Farmers’  Institutes  and  from 
all  the  Agricultural  organizations  of 
the  province)  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  special  sts  from 
the  department  attend  these  meet- 
ings as  frequently  as  possible. 
During  the  summer  months  short 
courses  in  live  stock  judging  are  held 
and  practical  demonstrations  of  var- 
ious kinds  given.  In  arranging  for 
the  former  two  or  more  institutes 
frequently  unite,  so  that  a better 
class  of  stock  is  obtained  at  a com- 
paratively small  expense. 

Women’s  Institutes  are  also  being 
organized.  Each  institute  may  in- 


c  ude  one,  two,  or  three  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  meetings  are  to  be  held 
in  the  schools.  Already  thirty-one 
have  been  organized  with  a total 
membership  of  750.  A supervisor  is 
in  charge  of  this  work  and  two  assist- 
ant supervisors  have  already  been 
appointed.  It  is  intended  that  each 
assistant  supervisor’s  district  shall 
coincide  with  a school  inspector’s,  so 
that  when  the  Island  is  completely 
organized  there  will  be  ten  assistant 
supervisors  of  Women’s  Institutes. 

The  work  in  each  county  will  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
county  representative.  One  has 
already  been  appointed  for  King’s 
County;  the  instructor  in  Animal 
Husbandry  is  acting  for  Prince 
County;  and  a young  man  now  in 
the  Agricultural  College  was  acting 
last  summer  for  Queens  County. 

The  system  as  at  present  planned 
is  fairly  complete,  and  any  further 
expansion  will  be  but  the  implement- 
ing of  the  work  that  is  now  being 
undertaken. 

To  summarize : When  the  present 
plan  has  been  completely  developed, 
there  will  be  at  the  Capital,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
Provincial  staff  of  specialists  In 
each  county  there  will  be  stationed 
a district  representative,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Agricultural  and 
Educational  specialists  when  their 
services  are  required.  In  the  rural 
districts  there  will  be  school  inspect- 
ors (who  are  at  the  same  time  agri- 
cultural instructors),  and  assistant 
Supervisors  of  Women’s  Institutes, 
working  in  co-operation  with  one 
another,  and  receiving  the  assistance 
of  the  district  representatives  and  the 
provincial  experts.  The  schools  will 
be  taught  by  teachers  who  have  had 
a training  in  nature  study  and  in 
household  science,  and  will  have 
at  their  call  the  whole  staffs  of  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Education.  Those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  common  school  course 
may  continue  their  studies,  either 
in  agriculture  or  in  household 
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science,  at  the  institutions  provided 
in  Charlottetown. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  “New 
Year  in  Agricultural  Instruction,” 


which  has  been  made  possible  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  through  the 
financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Agricultural  Instruction  Act. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

BY  M.  GUMMING,  B.A.,  B.S.A.  SECRETARY  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


Greater  production  for 

1915.  That  should  be  the 
object  of  all  agricultural  in- 
struction during  the  coming 
year.  And  it  “will  go ” for  the  people 
are  behind  it.  It  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  every  farmer  who  appreciates 
the  existing  conditions,  mainly  be- 
cause the  farmer  is  patriotic,  and,  if 
he  feels  it  will  help  the  Empire,  he 
will  produce.  Moreover,  unless  all 
signs  fail,  the  markets  are  assured 
and  when  one  can  cast  his  bread  on 
the  waters  and  reap  after  a few  days, 
he  has  an  unprecedented  stimulus. 

Nevertheless,  all  this  calls  for  dis- 
semination of  information  in  regard 
to  the  actual  conditions  and,  in  many 
parts  of  our  country,  instruction  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  the 
selection  of  good  seed,  the  proper  use 
of  manures  and  fertilizer,  the  preven- 
tion of  inroads  by  insect  and  fungous 
pests  and  the  promotion  of  everything 
else  that  will  lead  to  the  regulation 
of  the  one  great  need  of  the  year — 
production.  To  overtake  this,  every 
individual  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
education  campaign  should  strain 
every  nerve  and,  impelled  by  the 
vision  of  the  needs  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire,  should  realize,  as  never 
before,  that  ’’England  expects  every 
man  this  day  to  do  his  duty.”  It 
should  be  a year  of  intensity  of  effort. 

Nor  is  this  demand  without  its 
compensation  to  the  agricultural 
educationalist.  Work  is  itself  its 
own  reward  but  there  are  external 
rewards  in  this  case  such  as  have 
never  before  been  offered.  Canada 
has  awakened  from  a dream  of  finan- 
cial prosperity  to  a realization  of  the 


fact  that  this  prosperity  was  more 
seeming  than  real.  The  city  has  been 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  Our  commerce  and  our 
financing  have  far  exceeded  our  pro- 
duction. Imports  have  exceeded  our 
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exports  nearly  two  to  one.  Artificial 
values  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
created.  We  have  been  living  on 
borrowed  money  and  cannot  now  re- 
new our  obligations.  We  must, 
therefore,  create  wealth  in  Canada 
by  turning  our  natural  resources  into 
money  and  agriculture  is  the  one 
great  resource  that  lends  itself  to  this 
creation. 
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All  this  means  that,  in  our  agricul- 
tural advancement  campaign,  we 
will  have,  to  an  extent  we  never  had 
before,  the  support  of  the  financier, 
the  manufacturer,  the  tradesman  and 
in  fact  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
Canada’s  progress.  We  should, 
therefore,  aim  to  do  big  things  and 
by  the  very  bigness  of  our  concep- 
tions secure  public  appropriations  for 
agriculture  which  are,  to  an  extent, 
commensurate  with  the  bigness  of  the 
industry.  This  should  be  a year  for 
big  thinking  and  for  big  thinking  put 
into  action. 

While  the  temporary  occasion  of 
this  zeal  for  production  is  the  finan- 
cial crisis  into  which  we  have  fallen,  a 
condition  precipitated  but  not  caused 
by  the  war,  yet  it  is  far  from  our  dea 
that  this  work  should  be  merely  of  a 
temporary  character.  Now  is  the 
time  to  lay  strong  and  broad  founda- 
tions for  permanent  product’on  in 
Canada.  This  is  the  hopeful  phase 
of  the  present  crisis.  Artificiality  will 
be  removed  and  we  will  get  down  to 
things  solid.  If  we  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion, Canada  wil  derive  a lasting 
benefit  from  the  present  crisis  wh'ch 
will  make  her  prosperity  sure  and 
will  enable  her  to  stand  the  stress  of 
future  years  in  the  way  in  which  any 
country  should  that  is  so  richly  en- 


dowed with  natural  resources. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  our  plans  for 
largest  developments  are  a^ong  the 
lines  of  farm  demonstration  carried 
on  by  experts  placed  in  different 
counties  of  the  province  and  for  the 
extension  of  the  same  co-operative 
principal  in  dairying  and  other  lines 
which  has  so  effectively  promoted 
our  first  industry.  Splend  d results 
have  followed  the  efforts  already 
directed  along  these  lines  of  work  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  future 
campaign.  The  field  of  work  is  be- 
fore us.  We  think  public  money  will 
be  available  to  a greater  extent  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  greatest 
difficulty  will  be  to  get  men,  for  in 
th's  work,  there  are  required  men  of 
vis ‘on,  men  who  can  do  things  and 
who  are  not  afraid  to  spend  their 
whole  energy  in  promoting  whatever 
line  of  work  they  may  be  engaged  in. 
We  appeal,  therefore,  to  our  young 
men,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in  col- 
lege, to  be  ready.  Study  the  agricul- 
tural situation  this  winter  and  when 
spring  gives  opportunity,  be  pre- 
pared to  do  your  best  in  whatever 
line  your  services  may  be  employed — 
there  is  a call  for  production  just  as 
strong  as  the  call  to  arms. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

BY  A.  G.  TURNEY,  B.S.A.,  ACTING  SECRETARY  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


The  year  1915  opens  with  the 
promise  of  more  and  better 
Agricultural  Instruction  in 
this  province  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

While  the  war  may  possibly  render 
necessary  temporary  policies  of  re- 
trenchment in  other  departments  of 
the  Provincial  Governments,  yet  it 
has  resulted  in  emphasizing  the  pre- 
dominating importance  of  agriculture, 
and  hence  the  necessity  not  only  of 
not  reducing  the  expenditure  of  the 


public  monies  for  its  stimulation,  but 
rather  of  increasing  it  in  every  poss- 
ible way,  is  generally  recognized. 

ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

Marked  advancements  in  the 
teaching  of  elementary  agriculture 
will  be  made  this  year  and  the  work 
which  it  is  intended  to  carry  out  in 
this  respect  is  the  subject  of  a sepa- 
rate article  now  being  written  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Steeves,  Director  of  Ele- 
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mentary  Agricultural  Education,  and 
which  will  be  published  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Agricultural  Gazette. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  first  month  of  the  new  year 
will  witness  the  completion  and 
opening  at  Sussex  of  the  second  of 
New  Brunswick’s  Agricultural 
Schools.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  of  these  schools  was 
completed  at  Woodstock  a year  ago. 
Preparations  for  the  building  of  the 
third  school,  which  will  be  located 
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at  a convenient  centre  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  province,  will  probably 
be  arranged  this  year.  A six  weeks’ 
course  in  Agriculture  will  be  held  at 
Woodstock,  January  5th  to  February 
12th,  and  at  Sussex,  February  16th 
to  March  26th.  No  effort  is  being 
spared  to  equip  these  schools  with 
everything  necessary  for  effective 
agricultural  instruction,  and  the  new 
year  will  witness  definite  advance- 
ment in  our  policy  of  Agricultural 
Education. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  now  114  societies,  re- 
ceiving grants  aggregating  $16,500. 
Properly  organized,  conducted  and 
superintended,  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties are  capable  of  doing  more 
and  better  work  towards  the  general 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  New 
Brunswick  than  any  other  division 
of  the  department.  But  the  best 
results  may  be  obtained  only  by 
personal  association  and  direction, 
and  our  efforts  are  being  devoted 
towards  that  end.  The  personal 
supervision,  which  was  first  insti- 
tuted in  1913,  by  the  appointment 
of  J.  E.  DeGrace,  as  Superintendent, 
and  which  has  already  produced  im- 
provements, will  be  continued,  and 
increased  if  possible. 


LIVE-STOCK. 

In  1914  the  purchasing  of  pure- 
bred stock  by  the  Agricultural  So- 
cieties was  encouraged  by  bonuses 
from  the  department,  amounting  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
an  animal  costing  $50  or  under,  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  of 
an  animal  costing  over  $50.  Animals 
so  purchased  were  subject  to  the 
examination  and  approval  of  a 
qualified  officer  of  the  department. 
The  administration  of  this  bonusing 
of  pure-bred  stock  was  carried  out 
by  Mr.W.  D.  Ford,  Animal  Husband- 
man, and  occupied  most  of  his  time. 
This  year  the  regulations  are  some- 
what different,  the  department  agree- 
ing to  pay  a bonus  of  20  per  cent  on 
bulls  costing  more  than  $50,  but  no 
bonus  will  be  paid  on  bulls  costing 
less  than  that  amount.  It  is  further 
stipulated  that  the  Societies  shall 
agree  to  purchase  only  bulls  of  the 
same  breed  and  to  use  them  in  that 
locality  for  a period  of  at  least  10 
years.  An  additional  yearly  bonus 
of  10  per  cent  will  be  granted  for 
each  year  the  bull  is  kept  for  breeding 
purposes.  The  new  regulations  in 
detail  will  shortly  appear  in  The 
Agricultural  Gazette. 
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It  is  also  intended  to  bring  in  4 
more  demonstration  flocks  of  sheep. 
Last  year  the  department  imported 
50  pure-bred  sheep  from  Ontario. 
These  were  divided  into  5 flocks  of 
10  each  and  placed  in  charge  of 
reliable  farmers  in  different  sections 
of  the  province,  with  the  double 
object  of  stimulating  an  interest  in 
sheep  raising  and  supplying  accurate 
information  as  to  suitable  breeds  and 
methods  of  handling  sheep.  The 
department  believes  that  the  So- 
cieties should  be  encouraged  in  the 
purchase  of  pure-bred  rams  and 
some  assistance  in  this  respect  is 
planned. 

If  possible  some  investigation 
work  will  be  carried  on  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  tuberculosis  is  preva- 
lent in  the  pure-bred  stock  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies. 

POTATO  GROWING. 

The  inspection  service  recently 
established  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment for  all  potatoes  shipped  from 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces 
to  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
points  west  of  Quebec  should  even- 
tually place  the  potato  industry  in 
New  Brunswick  on  a far  more  satis- 
factory and  permanent  basis  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  Three  in- 
spectors, whose  salaries  and  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ment, are  now  working  with  the 
Dominion  inspectors,  under  orders 
from  the  Dominion  Botanist,  and  if 
the  occasion  arises,  more  inspectors 
will  be  provided  by  the  province. 
While  the  present  inspection  is  only 
for  the  Powdery  Scab,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  it  will  be  extend- 
ed in  the  near  future  so  as  to  cover 
other  diseases,  and  thus  materially 
improve  the  condition  and  standard 
of  our  potatoes  on  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
some  of  the  inspectors  will  devote 
part  of  the  summer  season  to  a field 
campaign,  with  the  object  of  encou- 
raging the  growers  to  practise  seed 
selection  and  adopt  cleaning-up 
methods. 


HORTICULTURAL  DIVISION. 

The  department  will  continue  the 
supervision  of  the  illustration  or- 
chards throughout  the  province  and 
the  operation  of  the  four  demonstra- 
tion orchards  in  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland,  Kings  and  Sunbury. 
It  is  hoped  to  establish  one  additional 
demonstration  orchard.  The  usual 
work  of  individual  demonstrations 
in  the  pruning,  grafting,  spraying 
and  general  renovation  of  old  or- 
chards will  be  carried  on,  and  field 
assistance  and  advice  given  in  the 
selection  of  orchard  sites  and  the 
planting  of  orchards. 

It  is  hoped  to  have  one  of  the 
assistant  horticulturists  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  investigation  of  all  phases  of 
vegetable  growing  in  the  province 
and  the  collection  of  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  the  same, 
with  a view  to  taking  steps  for  the 
betterment  of  the  industry. 

The  usual  assistance  will  be  given 
in  the  control  of  plant  diseases,  and 
the  work  of  collecting  class-room 
material  for  short  course  instruction 
in  weeds,  weed-seeds,  insects  and 
plant  diseases  will  be  continued. 

DAIRYING. 

The  formation  and  supervision  of 
Cow  Testing  Associations  and  Record 
Centres,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Dairy  Division,  will  be 
continued.  The  work  is  progressing 
slowly  but  surely  and  will  ultimately 
prove  of  great  value.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  dairying  will  be 
given  at  the  general  short  courses 
in  agriculture  at  Woodstock  and 
Sussex  and  also  at  the  Sussex  Dairy 
School.  Experimental  work  in 
alfalfa  will  be  continued  and  in- 
creased. Radical  changes  in  the 
classes  and  sections  offering  pre- 
miums for  dairy  products  at  exhibi- 
tions and  fall  fairs  will  probably  be 
adopted.  The  inspection  of  cheese 
factories  and  creameries  will  be 
continued  and  special  efforts  made 
towards  securing  a greater  economy 
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in  the  production  and  manufacture 
of  dairy  products. 

SOILS  AND  CROPS  DIVISIOM. 

Co-operative  experiments. — Field 

experimental  work  will  be  carried 
on  in  co-operation  with  a large  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the 
province.  Corn  and  alfalfa  will  be 
the  special  features,  and  will  receive 
most  attention.  In  addition,  the 
work  will  include  variety,  cultural 
and  seed  growing  experiments  with 
grain,  roots,  soiling  crops,  grass 
mixtures  and  red  clover.  Special 
experiments  in  the  spraying  of  pota- 
toes, the  eradication  of  weeds  and 
crop  rotations  will  be  carried  on  in  a 
few  places.  This  work,  because  they 
do  it  themselves,  should  have  a very 
direct  educational  value  for  the 
farmers,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
large  number  of  reports  handed  in, 
though  individually  not  very  valu- 
able, should,  when  taken  collectively, 
enable  us  after  a few  years’  time  to 
reach  quite  reliable  conclusions. 

Under -drainage. — Lack  of  expert 
advice,  the  labour  problem,  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  good  tile  at  a 
reasonable  price  are  to  our  farmers 
three  of  the  most  important  limit- 
ing factors  in  under-drainage.  This 
division  plans  to  engage  a trained 
student  for  the  summer  months  and 
make  a beginning  in  free  survey  work 
and  advice  on  drainage  for  the  farm- 
ers. With  the  traction  ditcher  as 


much  demonstration  work  as  possi- 
ble will  be  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  province.  Open  air  meetings 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  these 
demonstrations,  while  the  ditcher 
is  at  work.  The  whole  question  of 
drainage  will  be  discussed  including 
methods  of  surveying,  digging  with 
the  machine  and  laying  tile  demons- 
trated. There  will  also  be  a special 
demonstration  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement  tile  with  a hand  machine. 

Pulverized  Limestone. — The  de- 
ficiency of  lime  in  our  New  Bruns- 
wick soils  is  serious  enough  to  con- 
stitute an  important  problem.  Since 
pulverized  limestone  has  been  found 
just  as  effective  as  burnt  lime,  as 
well  as  a cheaper  and  more  advan- 
tageous form  to  use,  and  limestone 
deposits  are  widely  distributed  over 
the  province,  the  department  plans 
to  purchase  a first-class  portable 
pulverizer  and  make  demonstrations 
in  the  production  of  this  material. 
The  work  will  be  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  agricultural  societies 
or  groups  of  farmers,  whose  share  in 
the  work  will  be  to  quarry  the  lime- 
stone and  prepare  it  for  the  machine. 
Experiments  are  already  under  way 
to  show  the  effect  of  applications 
of  limestone  to  the  soil,  both  alone 
and  in  conjunction  with  barnyard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
In  this  work,  as  in  the  drainage  work, 
meetings  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  demonstrations. 


QUEBEC. 

BY  G.  A.  GIGAULT,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Through  the  medium  of 
the  press  and  Boards  of 
Trade  Canadian  farmers 
have  been  urged  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production  in 
the  interest  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  The  war  that  is  now 
raging  in  Europe  will  cause  a decrease 
of  production  in  several  large  coun- 


tries and  Canadian  farmers  are 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  of  the  higher 
prices  that  are  being  offered  for 
agricultural  produce.  It  is  spe- 
cially recommended  that  they  en- 
large the  area  in  wheat,  while 
maintaining,  however,  the  usual 
area  in  oats.  In  order  to  follow  this 
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suggestion,  the  farmers  must  employ 
more  help  and  adopt  better  and  more 
productive  methods.  But  are  the 
farmers  going  to  better  their  condi- 
tion by  producing  more?  Unless 
this  can  be  shown  there  is  little  use 
in  urging  them  to  grow  more  crops. 
Wages  of  farm  labourers  are  high  and 
the  farmers  who  have  to  pay  these 
wages  cannot  make  a profit  unless 
they  are  able  to  sell  their  products 
at  correspondingly  high  prices. 
This  alone  will  encourage  the  “back 
to  the  farm”  movement  and  create 


G.  A.  GIGAULT, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Quebec. 


a liking  for  country  life.  The 
farmers  cannot  like  their  profession 
if  it  does  not  enable  them  to  bring 
up  their  children  properly  and  give 
them  a good  education.  Country 
life  should  be  more  attractive  than 
city  life.  Farmers  should  be  able 
to  live,  not  in  luxury,  but  at  least 
in  comfort,  in  healthy  and  roomy 
houses. 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  co-operation  to  the  chief  agri- 
cultural industries,  such  as  the 


manufacture  and  sale  of  butter, 
cheese,  cured  mieats,  the  preparation 
and  sale  of  canned  goods,  fruit, 
poultry,  tobacco,  eggs  and  seeds. 
These  co-operative  establishments, 
should  be  managed  by  experts  of 
recognized  competence,  able  to  turn 
out  products  of  a superior  quality, 
that  will  sell  at  a higher  price. 
Co-operation  has  already  trans- 
formed and  improved  the  dairy 
industry  and  it  will  have  the  same 
beneficial  influence  over  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  Without 
co-operation,  agricultural  progress 
will  necessarily  be  slow  because  we 
will  not  have  so  many  experts  at 
our  service  and  the  spread  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  will  be  much 
less  rapid. 

In  this  regard  we  cannot  too  often 
call  attention  to  the  wonderful 
increase  in  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  Denmark,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest countries  in  the  world. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  DENMARK. 

In  1881,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  Denmark 
was  only  32,000,000  crowns  In 
1909  these  same  exports  were  valued 
at  297,000,000  crowns.  According 
to  a Danish  writer,  “the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  country  have  con- 
trived to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
products,  and  for  a number  of  years 
Danish  farmers  have  sold  their 
butter,  pork  and  eggs  for  export  at 
prices  which  brought  them  about 
30,000,000  crowns  per  year  more 
than  they  would  have  if  they  had 
been  sold  at  the  average  price  that 
similar  products  obtain  in  other 
countries. 

The  explanation  of  this  develop- 
ment is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  co-operative  agricultural 
societies  has  been  continually 
increasing  in  Denmark.  There  are 
now,  in  Denmark,  551  co-operative 
societies  for  the  sale  of  eggs,  34 
co-operative  slaughter  houses,  1,884 
breeders’  societies,  15  co-operative 
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federations  for  thd  purchase  of 
grain  fodder,  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
6 large  butter  exporting  societies 
and  a large  number  of  butter  factories 
built  with  the  greatest  care,  equipped 
with  the  most  perfect  equipment 
and  managed  by  experts  who  place 
on  the  English  market  the  best 
butter  in  the  world. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  QUEBEC. 

Co-operation  has  already  pro- 
duced good  results  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  excellent  work  of 
the  Quebec  Co-operative  Society 

of  Cheesemakers  has  been  admired 
by  everyone.  This  society,  which 
was  established  in  1910  by  31 
cheesemakers,  now  has  over  1,200 
members,  including  more  than  200 
owners  of  butter  and  cheese  factories. 
The  sales  reach  a total  of  about 
$2,000,000.  Last  year  the  reserve 
fund  was  $5,000,  This  jmar  the 
manager  hopes  to  increase  this  by 
at  least  $8,000.  Dairy  products 
are  examined  by  the  two  general 
inspectors  of  the  province,  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Leclair  and  Elie  Bourbeau,  and 
divided  into  three  grades,  which 
are  sold  separately.  The  maker 
is  notified  of  the  defects  in  his 
products;  he  is  advised  in  time  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be 
eliminated.  This  organisation  has 
brought  about  a remarkable  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the 
products  turned  out  by  the  members 
of  the  society,  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  won  20  prizes  out  of  a 
total  of  24  in  Montreal  and  8 out  of 
10  in  Ottawa,  in  the  butter  contests. 

There  are  also  co-operatives  for 


canned  goods  and  tobacco,  that 
should  obtain  equally  good  results, 
if  they  are  as  well  conducted  as 
those  of  the  cheesemakers.  Every- 
body admires  the  magnificent  canned 
fruit  put  on  the  market  this  year 
by  the  co-operative  of  Kamouraska. 
This  canned  fruit  was  highly  praised 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Quebec 
Bornological  Society,  held  at  the 
Macdonald  College. 

On  the  other  hand  the  difficulties 
that  are  to  be  overcome  in  the 
conduct  of  these  societies  should 
not  be  minimized.  The  officers 
should  be  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  and  the  strictest  supervision 
should  be  exercised.  Employees 
and  officers  alike  should  be  honest, 
sober  and  competent,  and  always 
imbued  with  a feeling  of  their 
responsibility. 

Recently,  a Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  Ireland  to  inquire  into 
the  operations  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties. The  Commission  reported 
that  irregular  methods  had  crept 
into  the  administration  of  several 
societies.  The  State  has  been 
urged,  by  several  witnesses,  to  take 
over  the  management  of  these  asso- 
ciations, in  order  to  stop  the  abuses 
and  irregularities.  The  necessity 
of  an  active  supervision  by  an 
authority  free  from  local  influences, 
has  been  recognized  by  all. 

But  whatever  these  difficulties  are, 
the  agricultural  community  of 
Canada  must  encourage  co-operation 
By  so  doing  and  by  watching  care- 
fully the  operations  of  co-operative 
societies,  it  will  render  a great 
service  to  agriculture. 


ONTARIO. 

BY  W.  BERT  ROADHOUSE,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


This  is  the  story  of  four  stages 
in  agricultural  instruction. 

It  is  a bright  September 
day.  The  season  of  the 
farmer  is  drawing  to  a close.  The 


harvest  is  over.  The  earth  has 
yielded  of  its  fullness  and  the  trees 
now  stand  forth  in  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  their  autumn  glory.  The 
flag  is  flying  at  the  little  red  school  at 
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the  four  corners  and  in  the  school 
yard  people  are  gathering.  The 
crowd  for  the  most  part  is  made  up 
of  “little  people.”  AThough  there 
are  many  “grown-ups”,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
“running  things.”  Hither  they 
come  bringing  their  produce — grain 
in  the  sheaf,  corn  in  the  cob,  apples, 
potatoes  and  turnips,  bread  and 
cakes  and  fancy  work,  lots  of  chick- 
ens, and  here  and  there  a colt  or  calf 
— all  these  and  more  they  bring  for  it 
is  the  day  to  which  they  have  been 
looking  forward — the  day  of  their 


W.  BERT  ROADHOUSE, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario. 


School  Fair.  It  is  a fair  without  side- 
shows or  distractions.  Far  from  the 
maddening  crowd  of  the  cities,  apart 
from  the  allurements  of  the  town,  it 
takes  its  only  atmosphere  from  its 
fine  rural  setting.  There  is  social 
intercourse  among  the  proud  parents, 
there  is  laughter  and  fun  among  the 
youngsters  at  their  games  while  the 
judging  is  being  done  in  the  big  tent 
over  there,  but  withal  the  day  is 
dedicated  to  the  boys  and  girls  and 


their  work.  Important  in  itself,  the 
day  is  yet  more  important  as  the  cul- 
mination of  an  achievement  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  agricultural 
expert,  who  has  been  a scource  of 
inspiration  as  well  as  information, 
working  in  co-operation  with  the 
teachers,  and  sometimes  the  parents, 
they  have  taken  the  seed,  planted  it, 
cultivated  it,  weeded  it  and  watched 
it  grow,  and  theirs  has  been  the  in- 
crease. Fair  Day,  their  own  Fair 
Day,  brings  its  rewards  in  the  praises 
of  friends  and  parents,  and  perhaps 
in  the  prize  cheque,  but  greater  re- 
wards than  these,  cherished  though 
they  may  be,  lie  in  the  enduring  fact 
that  by  doing  they  have  learned  to  do. 

Scenes  like  this  have  been  enacted 
148  times  in  this  province  during  the 
past  few  months  and  been  actively 
participated  in  by  25,000  school 
children,  who  have  made  75,602 
exhibits  to  the  interest  and  edifica- 
tion of  crowds  aggregating  95,310. 
They  have  been  one  stage  in  the 
agricultural  instruction  in  the  prov- 
ince. Cold  figures  may  indicate  but 
they  cannot  measure  the  influence  in 
the  young  minds  broadened,  ambi- 
tions awakened  and  impulses  stirred. 
As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree  is 
inclined 

Sf.  * * 

The  scene  is  changed  Cold  Feb- 
ruary snows  cover  the  "and,  but  there 
is  warmth  and  cheer  within  the 
banquet  room.  Around  the  festive 
board  sit,  say  30  young  men,  their 
ages  ranging  from  18  to  30  years. 
They  are  all  from  the  farm,  these 
stalwart  thirty  but  there  are  also 
present  leading  citizens  of  the  town 
and  county,  particularly  those  inter- 
ested in  public  and  educational  work. 
Good  fellowship  prevails  but  beneath 
it  all  there  is  a steadying  influence  of 
a serious  purpose.  For  four  weeks 
these  boys  have  been  together,  and 
under  the  light  and  leadership  of 
their  district  representative,  have 
been  studying  what  books  can  teach 
them  about  their  chosen  occupation, 
farming.  It  has  not  been  all  books 
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for  they  have  taken  together  little 
journeys  to  nearby  farms  where  they 
have  seen  the  ideal  results  in  stock  or 
otherwise  which  have  been  produced 
to  corroborate  the  theories  taught. 
They  have  realized  perhaps  as  never 
before  that  the  earth  is  not  merely 
cold,  inanimate  clay  but  is  pulsating 
with  life  and  is  a challenge  to  re- 
search of  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
world.  It  has  also  been  unfolded 
that  an  animal  is  not  merely  a dumb 
brute  but  is  a study  produced  by 
years  of  study  and  calling  for  further 
study  and  attention,  if  the  ideal  is  to 
be  obtained.  Farming  has  been  re- 
vealed as  an  occupation  requiring, 
perhaps  not  less  labour,  but  certainly 
less  monotony  and  vastly  more  in- 
telligence, and  inasmuch  as  an  occu- 
pation is  respected  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intellect  it  demands, 
they  have  conceived  a new  respect 
for  their  calling.  And  now,  as  they 
conclude  their  course  in  this  pleasant 
way,  listen  to  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  tell  their  own  experiences 
and  hopes,  new  friendships  are 
cemented,  new  talents  are  quickened 
and  new  plans  are  made. 

This  picture  feebly  portrays  the 
scene  in  which  500  young  men  par- 
ticipated last  winter  and  is  prophetic 
of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  upwards  of  one  thousand 
men  will  participate  during  the 
present  winter  months. 

* * * 

But  again  the  scene  is  changed.  It  is 
a class  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  They  sit  in  a large,  well- 
ventilated  room  in  one  of  the  new 
buildings  and  receive  from  men  of 
ripe  experience  and  deep  learning  the 
truths  of  many  years  of  valuable 
research.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a few 
seeds  of  grain  upon  which  attention 
is  centered  for  the  moment,  but  the 
evolution  of  that  seed  and  its  possibili- 
ties in  the  future,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation,  are  a vast 
study  in  themselves. 

Even  a brief  glance  at  this  scene 


reveals  the  fact  that,  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  these  are  the  fortun- 
ate young  men  of  the  agricultural 
world  for  they  have  the  time,  the 
money  and  the  inclination  to  take  two 
years  or  four  years  and  thus  fully 
equip  themselves  for  their  life’s 
work.  In  such  a scene  over  400  are 
participating  during  the  present 
term  and  the  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

4*  4*  4* 

Still  again  the  scene  is  changed. 
Unfortunately  all  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  for  extended  education, 
even  though  they  may  have  the  in- 
clination. And  so  we  see  in  a shed  in 
a little  village  150  men  of  all  ages 
assembled.  They  are  the  men  who 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  the  men,  who  coming  up 
from  a youth  of  restricted  opportun- 
ity, have  made  the  best  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  are  withal  among  our 
best  citizens.  They  are  yet  willing  to 
learn  and  so  all  eyes  are  turned  on  a 
fine  classy  steer  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  An  expert  expla'ns  the  good 
points  and  then  there  are  many 
questions  and  much  discussion  touch- 
ing on  the  type  to  be  aimed  at  and 
the  breeding  and  feeding  which  should 
be  adopted  to  attain  the  ideal  type. 
The  teachings  of  the  College  are  thus 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  man 
who  cannot  reach  the  College  or  the 
school.  This  scene  is  duplicated  in 
100  different  sections  of  the  Province 
and  takes  in  thousands  of  the  men 
upon  the  land. 

In  these  four  scenes,  briefly  and 
inadequately  outlined,  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  present  important 
phases  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
Ontario.  They  do  not  cover  all 
phases  and  yet  they  are  important. 
Look  them  over,  consider  them  care- 
fully, link  them  together — boyhood, 
youth,  young  manhood  and  maturity 
— all  four  are  represented  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  boyhood.  The 
feature  of  agricultural  instruction  of 
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the  past  year  has  been  the  endeavour 
to  emphasize  more  and  more  the  im- 
portance of  reaching  and  interesting 
the  younger  generations,  while  at  the 
same  time  not  denying  to  those  of 
mature  years  the  advantages  which 
they  could  not  secure  in  youth. 
More  work  has  been  done  during  the 
past  year  than  during  any  previous 


year,  largely  because  the  increased 
money  made  available  under  the 
Federal  Agricultural  Instruction  Act 
made  more  work  possible.  The 
opportunity  is  still  great  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  means  and  the 
energy  will  still  continue  to  somewhat 
keep  pace  with  the  opportunity. 


MANITOBA 

BY  S.  A.  BEDFORD,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


WHILE  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  special  war 
conditions  at  present  pre- 
vailing throughout  the 
British  Empire,  the  Manitoba  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  feels  that  in 
making  plans  for  next  year’s  work  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  agri- 
culture is  a permanent  industry  upon 
which  general  prosperity  depends  in 
times  of  peace ; that  only  in  so  far  as 
special  war  plans  are  based  upon 
fundamental  conservation  can  the 
recoil  of  concentrated  efforts  be 
absorbed  without  permanent  injury. 
This  war  may  cease  at  any  time  and 
it  is  not  well,  it  seems  to  me,  to  upset 
our  regular  system  of  agriculture  to 
meet  present  needs  when  the  same 
results  can  be  accomplished  in  a sane 
manner. 

For  instance,  a certain  class  would 
have  us  sow  an  unlimited  area  to 
wheat  whether  or  not  the  land  is 
suitable  and  well  prepared.  These 
same  unthinking  persons,  whose 
loyalty  has  run  away  with  their 
judgment,  likewise  advise  us  to  re- 
duce our  herds  and  flocks  in  order 
that  we  may  be  in  a position  to  de- 
vote more  of  our  time,  energy  and 
capital  to  the  development  of  the 
grain  industry.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  state  that  this  would  lead  to 
very  disastrous  results ; that  our  land 
would  become  impoverished  and  in- 
fested with  noxious  weeds  and  that 
our  system  of  farming  would  be  so 
disorganized  that  it  would  take  years 


for  us  to  regain  our  balance.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  keep  up  our  flocks 
and  herds.  Crop  area  can  be  in- 
creased by  bringing  under  cultivation 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  uncropped 
land;  more  permanent  results  may 
be  expected  from  improving  the 
yields  by  more  intensive  cultivation. 

Numerous  and  much-advertised 
schemes  for  farming  on  an  extended 
scale  have  been  launched  in  the  West 
during  the  past  forty  years,  all  of 
which  have  gone  to  grief,  the  share- 
holders losing  their  money;  but  there 
is  no  record  of  intensive  farming 
failures.  Innumerable  small  but 
highly  cultivated  farms,  successful  in 
every  respect,  can  be  pointed  out. 

The  demonstration  farms  now 
being  organized  throughout  Mani- 
toba will  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
such  farming.  The  settlers  of  this 
province  need  to  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  utilizing  all  the 
by-products  of  the  farm  such  as 
small  or  injured  grain,  chaff,  straw, 
etc.  Our  farmers  ship  thousands  of 
tons  of  this  kind  of  material  out  of 
the  country  each  year,  not  only 
giving  it  away  free  but  even  paying 
freight  to  Fort  William  and  losing 
the  amount  of  dockage.  At  the 
same  time  this  material  is  used  by 
our  southern  and  eastern  neighbours 
to  fatten  poultry,  etc.,  to  be  shipped 
back  into  the  province.  Manitoba 
has  been  depending  too  long  on  the 
run-out  native  pastures  for  flocks  and 
herds.  These  pastures  should  be 
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plowed  up  and  reseeded  to  vigorous 
varieties  of  grasses,  clovers,  alfalfa 
or  fodder  corn.  We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  illustrate  the  possibilities  in 
this  line  by  planting  plots  of  these 
useful  fodder  plants  throughout 
every  part  of  the  province  and  this 
work  will  be  continued  during  the 
coining  year. 

After  Germany,  Austria  and  Tur- 
key have  been  vanquished,  vigorous 
warfare  will  still  be  necessary  against 
our  noxious  weeds,  which  are  enemies 
very  different  to  conquer  and  unless 
the  farmers  of  the  province  accom- 


S.  A.  BEDFORD, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Manitoba. 


plish  more  than  they  have  in  the 
past,  the  weeds  will  soon  have  full 
possession  of  all  districts  where  they 
abound.  It  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  department 
for  weed  control  with  the  assistance 
of  the  field  representatives  that  will 
be  placed  in  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince during  the  coming  year.  These 
field  representatives  will  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  spread  of  noxious 


weeds  and  assist  in  their  eradication, 
acting  as  lieutenants  of  the  Provincial 
Noxious  Weeds  Inspector. 

Each  year  our  yield  of  grain  is 
greatly  diminished  owing  to  the 
impure  or  low-germinating  type  of 
seed  grain  sown.  We  are  endeavour- 
ing to  have  every  farmer  test  his 
own  seed  grain  for  germination  or 
send  a sample  of  it  to  the  department 
for  test. 

Imported  alfalfa  seed  has  brought 
in  some  new  noxious  weeds  during 
the  past  year,  so  that  several  new- 
ly infested  centres  have  been  esta- 
blished. This  is  particularly  true 
in  regard  to  Russian  Thistle  mixed 
with  southern-grown  alfalfa  seed. 
There  will  have  to  be  more  strict 
supervision  of  the  importation  of 
this  class  of  seed  and,  the  department 
will  greatly  extend  the  useful  work 
it  has  already  undertaken  in  the 
growing  of  pure  and  clean  alfalfa 
and  other  grass  and  clover  seeds. 

There  is  too  much  haphazard  in 
the  system,  or  lack  of  system,  of 
cropping  western  farms  and  the' 
sooner  our  farmers  realize  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  a regular 
system  suited  to  the  requirements: 
of  their  land  and  market  the  better 
it  will  be.  This  is  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  demonstration  farm. 

Residents  of  prairie  countries  are 
noted  for  their  fondness  for  fruit  and 
vegetables.  At  present  we  import 
not  only  the  larger  fruits  that  do  not 
grow  here,  but  also  thousands  of 
dollars’  worth  of  small  fruits  which 
can  be  successfully  grown  in  the  pro- 
vince. One  of  the  department’s 
demonstration  farms  (at  Killarney) 
will  be  utilized  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  Manitoba’s 
possibilities  for  growing  small  fruits. 

The  importation  of  poultry  and 
eggs  has  ceased  almost  completely 
owing  mostly  to  the  department’s 
efforts.  We  think  we  are  in  a very 
favourable  position  not  only  for 
supplying  our  own  requirements,, 
but  also  to  produce  a surplus  for 
export.  With  our  bright  clear' 
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atmosphere  and  abundance  of  by- 
products we  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce eggs  and  poultry  of  the  highest 
quality  at  a minimum  of  cost.  By 
assisting  poultry  exhibitions,  holding 
meetings  specially  devoted  to  the 
poultry  industry,  giving  instruction 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College, 
etc.,  we  are  endeavouring  to  further 
the  industry. 

In  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
dairy  products  also  great  improve- 
ment, has  been  shown  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  increase  in 
creamery  butter  alone  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a million  pounds 
each  year.  There  is  still  room  for 
improvement,  however,  and  we  shall 
continue  our  present  forms  of  in- 
struction and  branch  out  along  new 
lines  as  well.  In  the  older  portions 
of  the  province  the  herds  and  flocks 
are  of  fairly  good  quality,  but  in 
many  of  the  newer  settlements  farm- 
ers are  unable  to  go  to  the  expense 


TURNIPS  ON  DRAINED  LAND  IN  MANITOBA. 

Photograph  taken  August,  1914,  showing  a crop  of 
turnips  on  a portion  of  the  field,  which  was  tile  drained. 
The  crop  was  a fair  one,  but  the  drains  had  not  been  in 
long  enough  to  change  the  structure  of  the  sub-soil  to 
any  extent  and  the  turnips  did  not  root  very  deep. 

of  procuring  purebred  sires.  While 
there  has  been  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Provincial  Government  to 
overlap  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Live  Stock  Branch  at  Ottawa,  in 
the  past  every  assistance  has  been 
given  that  was  within  the  power  of 


the  provincial  authorities  and  during 
the  coming  year  we  hope  to  be  in- 
creasingly useful  in  this  respect; 
for  unless  the  herds  and  flocks  of 
the  new  settlers  are  improved,  a 
great  deal  of  poor  beef  will  continue 
to  reach  the  market  while  the  returns 
from  dairy  products  will  be  smaller. 


TURNIPS  ON  UNDRAINED  LAND  IN  MANITOBA. 

Photograph  taken  August,  1914,  showing  a portion 
of  the  field,  which  was  not  tile  drained  in  1913.  See  the 
places  where  the  turnips  were  killed  out  and  the  tile  in 
place  ready  to  drain  the  low  areas. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  flocks 
of  sheep  throughout  the  West  have 
not  increased  in  numbers  and  size  is 
inadequate  fencing.  In  early  days 
when  fencing  material  was  expensive 
it  was  impossible  for  the  newer 
settlers  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
but  now  that  fencing  of  all  kinds  is 
materially  reduced  in  cost  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  encourage  a more 
general  fencing  of  the  farms  into  fields 
of  various  sizes.  The  very  excellent 
fences  put  up  by  this  department 
around  the  demonstration  farms  has 
done  much  to  encourage  the  right 
class  of  fences.  This  work  will  be 
extended  in  the  future. 

In  the  process  of  selecting  our 
demonstration  farms  we  were  greatly 
impressed  with  the  large  areas,  even 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  province, 
that  are  occupied  by  patches  of  scrub 
or  stone  or  given  over  to  shallow 
ponds  and  other  obstructions  to 
cultivation.  These  are  not  only  un- 
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sanitary,  unsightly  and  wasteful  but 
they  gather  snowdrifts  in  the  winter 
and  make  the  adjoining  lands  un- 
productive. During  the  past  year 
we  have  cleared  a number  of  these 
spots  on  the  sites  of  the  demonstra- 
tion farms  and  it  has  proved  a good 
object  lesson.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  on  the  farms  where  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce 
tile  draining.  Contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  tile  drains  have  given 
good  satisfaction  where  there  are  no 
permanent  springs. 

Although  the  West  does  not  suffer 
as  severely  from  the  effects  of  disease 
or  the  depredations  of  insect  pests, 
still  the  farmer  in  normal  years  has 
prepared  himself  to  combat  each  of 
these  enemies  of  the  farm.  As  in 
the  past  this  department  will  co- 


operate with  the  Dominion  author- 
ities and  our  own  staff  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  recommending 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  destruction 
of  injurious  insects  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  diseases  of  plant  life  on 
the  farm. 

In  conclusion  I might  repeat  that 
under  the  present  exceptional  con- 
ditions we  should  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  area  devoted  to  crops  and 
the  yield  of  that  area,  improving  the 
quality  of  the  products  as  well.  At 
no  time  should  we  rush  either  into 
grain  or  stock  but  carefully  consider 
the  requirements  of  our  land  and 
market  and  keep  an  even  tenor,  thus 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  farm 
and  its  products,  and  following  it  all 
up  by  marketing  the  products  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


BY  A.  F.  MANTLE,  DEPUTY 

The  annual  Federal  grant  to 
Saskatchewan  for  agri- 
cultural instruction  is 
expended  through  three 
channels.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
College  of  Agriculture  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Its  work  falls  into 
three  divisions,  viz.,  research  work — 
the  solving  of  problems  and  finding 
out  of  new  truths;  teaching  work 
carried  on  at  the  institution  direct; 
and  extension  work  carried  on  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  agricultural 
societies  and  some  of  the  grain  grow- 
ers associations.  As  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
for  1915  doubtless  its  head.  Dean 
Rutherford,  will  write  at  an  appro- 
priate time. 

The  second  channel  is  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  Its  responsi- 
bility in  its  relation  to  agriculture 
is  towards  the  scholars  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and 
their  teachers.  As  to  its  policies 


MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

for  1915  doubtless  its  deputy  minister 
will  also  write  in  the  near  future. 

The  third  of  these  channels  is  the 
department  of  agriculture.  Its  ac- 
tivities are  principally  of  an  admin- 
istrative character,  but  sympathetic 
administration  in  a new  province 
cannot  be  entirely  severed  from 
instruction.  We  cannot  successfully 
make^  and  market  a thousand  miles 
away,  the  butter  of  some  thousands 
of  farmers  through  co-operatively- 
owned,  but  for  various  reasons 
government-operated,  creameries 
without  instructing  patrons  in 
correct  dairying  practices.  We 
cannot  examine  and  license  stallions 
without  instructing  their  owners  and 
others  interested,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes soundness  and  correct  con- 
formation in  a horse.  We  cannot 
sell  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
to  struggling  farmers  on  part  credit,, 
without  afterwards  giving  some  of 
them  instruction  in  their  proper 
care  and  management.  We  cannot 
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make  a successful  effort  to  control 
the  noxious  weeds  of  the  province 
without  recognizing  that  weeds  are 
a by-product  of  poor  farmng  and 
that  the  best  way  to  reduce  the  by- 
product is  to  improve  the  farming — 
which,  so  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned  must  be  done  through 
instruction.  We  cannot  direct  or 
encourage  the  numerous  co-operative 
activities  of  our  farmers  without 
instructing  them  in  the  underlying 
principles  of  successful  co-operation. 


A.  F.  MANTLE, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Saskatchewan. 


I do  not  care  to  say  much  at  this 
time  as  to  the  plans  of  the  depart- 
ment with  reference  to  agricultural 
instruction  in  1915.  As  indicated, 
instruction  work,  while  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  development  of 
our  province,  is  principally  carried 
on  by  the  college,  and  with  us  arises 
more  or  less  out  of  our  administrative 
work.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  instruction  work  we  do,  therefore. 


will  be  dependent  to  a great  extent 
on  the  lines  which  the  development 
of  our  administrative  work  follows. 
We  of  course  have  plans  for  1915 
but  — There’s  many  a slip  ’twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip” — especially  in 
war  times  when  young  men  are 
enlisting  daily — and  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  announce  them  as  they 
are  put  into  effect. 

Features  of  the  agricultural  life 
in  this  province  during  1914,  apart 
from  matters  of  acreage,  crop  pro- 
duction, etc.,  were,  the  running  of 
our  first  complete  Better  Farming 
Train  as  a provincial  enterprise, 
the  enlisting  of  the  support  of  many 
of  our  rural  municipal  councils  in 
agricultural  betterment — upwards 

of  50  of  them  investing  some  $40,000 
in  placing  the  services  of  a successful 
young  farmer  or  undergraduate  at 
the  disposal  of  their  ratepayers; 
and  the  wonderful  expansion  in  the 
co-operative  activities  of  our  farmers 
along  such  lines,  especially,  as  the 
co-operative  or  collective  marketing 
of  live  stock,  dairy  products  and  wool, 
and  the  purchasing  of  such  farm 
supplies  as  binder  twine,  lumber, 
fuel  and  provisions.  We  hope  to 
run  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  more 
Better  Farming  Trains  in  1915.  We 
hope  to  see  in  1915  more  municipal 
councils  invest  larger  sums  in  the 
services  of  good  men  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  products  of  the  district, 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and 
help  sweeten  rural  life.  We  look  to 
see  the  energies  of  our  farmers 
directed  more  and  more  to  co-oper- 
ative undertakings,  and  to  see  those 
undertakings  ever  more  wisely 
planned  and  efficiently  carried 
through.  Lastly  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  tackle  the  problems  of  1915  in  the 
same  spirit  as  in  former  years  but 
with  increased  effectiveness,  and  to 
derive  as  much  real  satisfaction  from 
the  tasks  of  the  year. 
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ALBERTA. 

BY  GEO.  HARCOURT,  B.S.A.,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Department  never  was  in 
better  shape  to  start  a 
season’s  campaign  along 
educational  lines.  Al- 
though the  Legislature  might  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  curtail  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  war  scare,  yet  it 
voted  the  department  more  money 
than  ever  before  for  its  work.  The 
department,  therefore,  has  planned 
to  carry  on  its  work  on  a larger  and 
better  scale  than  in  past  years. 

THE  NEEDS. 

One  has  only  to  look  around  to 
realize  the  need  for  agricultural  in- 
struction. People  are  here  from 
almost  every  country  in  the  world 
and  a great  majority  of  them  from 
towns  and  cities.  In  many  cases 
these  people  do  not  know  an3Thing 
about  agriculture.  All  are  starting 
under  new  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  and  few  realize  the  necessity 
for  haste  in  all  farm  operations  here 
on  account  of  the  short  season.  It 
isibecause  of  this  great  need  for  in- 
struction that  the  department  has 
followed  a progressive  policy  along 
these  lines.  If  the  new  settler  is  to 
make  good  he  must  be  helped  into 
the  right  way  of  doing  things — in 
fact  the  success  of  the  province  de- 
pends as  a whole  on  his  success. 

THE  farmers’  institutes. 

The  most  direct  effort^will  be  made 
in  connection  with  the  farmers’ 
institute  work  and  the  agricultural 
societies,  This  work  will  be  carried 
along  two  lines. 

Regular  Institute  Meetings  will  be 
held  throughout  the  province  for  the 
discussion  of  all  topics  relating  to 
farm  work — the  cultivation  of  soil, 
the  eradication  of  weeds,  conserva- 
tion of  moisture,  the  growing  of  feed 
for  live  stock  and  the  feeding,  breed- 
ing, care  and  handling  of  live  stock. 


Short  Course  Schools. — The  short 
course  schools  held  in  previous  years 
have  proven  to  be  a unique  method 
of  imparting  instruction  to  the  older 
farmers  and  their  sons  who  cannot 
attend  the  schools  of  agriculture. 
Last  year,  schools  of  a week’s  dura- 
tion were  held  at  each  of  nine  points. 
While  the  number  has  not  yet  been 
decided  for  this  year,  it  is  not  likely 
that  there  will  be  any  decrease  in 
the  number.  This  year  five  cars  of 


GEO.  HARCOURT,  B.S.A., 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta. 


the  best  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the 
province  will  be  used  for  instruction 
purposes.  These  will  be  stabled 
in  box  cars  fitted  with  permanent 
stalls,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
securing  proper  stabling  accommo- 
dation at  small  points.  Last  year 
the  Minister  was  successful  in  secur- 
ing the  champion  steer  at  the  Inter- 
national Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chicago, 
for  use  at  all  of  the  schools  for  in- 
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struction  purposes.  This  year  it  is 
likely  that  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Honourable  Duncan  Mar- 
shall, will  again  be  successful  in 
securing  some  of  the  best  animals 
from  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair  for 
instruction  purposes.  The  idea  in 
these  schools  is  to  give  instruction  on 
the  desirable  and  undesirable  types 
of  conformation  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs. 

The  work  is  done  in  a large  circus 
tent  fitted  with  elevated  seats,  where 
the  farmer  and  his  son  have  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  in  a few  days 
many  things  about  animal  life  and 
the  desirable  conformation  of  the  beef 
animal,  of  the  work  horse,  the  dairy 
cow,  the  mutton  sheep  and  the  bacon 
hog,  which  can  be  acquired  otherwise 
only  through  long  years  of  patient 
experience.  Many  farmers  have 
said  that  it  was  possible  for  young 
men  to  learn  in  a week  at  one  of  these 
schools  what  it  has  taken  them  a life 
time  to  acquire. 

Grain  is  studied  in  these  schools 
from  two  standpoints.  First,  com- 
mercially, and  secondly,  for  seed 
purposes.  For  the  first,  samples  of 
the  standard  grades  are  carried  and 
students  are  taught  to  grade  on  a 
commercial  basis.  For  seed  pur- 
poses the  students  are  taught  to 
judge  grain  from  an  entirely  different 
standpoint,  as  here  it  is  necessary  to 
impress  the  importance  of  vitality, 
purity  and  freedom  from  disease  and 
those  things  which  go  to  make  for  a 
good  plant.  The  growth  of  grasses 
and  clover  is  also  taken  under  con- 
sideration. So  also  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  summer  fallow,  the 
destruction  of  weeds  and  the  storing 
of  moisture. 

A short  course  in  poultry  raising 
and  dairying  is  given  and  also  talks 
on  veterinary  science. 

These  schools  have  been  the 
means  of  disseminating  a lot  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  They  are  popular 
and  the  attendance  large.  The  aim 
this  year  will  be  to  make  them  more 
useful  than  they  have  ever  been. 


women’s  institutes. 

A new  departure  of  recent  years 
was  the  establishment  of  women’s 
institutes.  It  is  recognized  that 
women  in  the  farm  home  have  as 
many  problems  in  the  house  and 
connected  with  it  as  the  men  have 
in  the  stable  and  on  the  land  outside, 
and  that  unless  the  woman  is  happy 
and  contented  in  the  home  no  true 
progress  can  be  made  on  the  farm. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  discon- 
tented woman,  handicapped  in  a 
hundred  ways,  has  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  movement  of  the  boys 
from  the  farm  to  the  cities.  The 
women’s  work  has  been  deemed  so 
important  as  to  have  a special  super- 
intendent of  its  own.  A superin- 
tendent has  recently  been  appointed, 
who  during  the  winter  months  will 

§ive  lectures  on  Home  Nursing  and 
anitation  to  the  Household  Science 
girls  at  the  schools  of  agriculture  and 
devote  the  summer  months  to  hold- 
ing women’s  institute  meetings. 
Travelling  libraries  in  connection 
with  the  women’s  work  have  proved 
very  helpful  and  this  work  will  be 
continued  and  enlarged  during  the 
year. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Aside  from  the  institute  work  the 
department  will  carry  on  another 
class  of  work  through  the  agricul- 
tural societies.  This  takes  the  char- 
acter of  supplying  official  judges  to 
place  the  awards  at  the  fairs  in  the 
live  stock,  poultry  and  dairy  classes; 
in  grants  for  seed  fairs,  good  farms 
and  standing  fields  of  grain  compe- 
titions. Liberal  assistance  is  given 
to  this  work  by  the  Seed  Branch  of 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Federal 
grant  for  agricultural  instruction 
will  be  used  to  continue  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  and  the  work  of  the 
three  schools  of  agriculture.  These 
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schools  are  now  in  their  second  year 
and  the  attendance  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  especially  for  this  year 
under  existing  conditions.  A full 
course  has  been  arranged  for  in 
Household  Science  and  a special 
course  in  Home  Nursing  and  Sanita- 
tion. During  the  whole  year  the 
various  officers  at  each  school  act 
for  the  district  tributary  to  each 
school  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
district  representatives  do  in  Ontario. 
They  hold  meetings  and  advise  with 
farmers  whenever  possible. 

A cow  testing  competition  started 
last  year  at  Vermilion  has  proven  so 
successful  that  a test  is  new  being 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
each  school  and  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Carlyle,  an 
expert  dairyman.  This  test  is 
creating  a great  deal  of  interest  and 
is  teaching  farmers  to  know  how  to 
tell  their  good  cows  from  their  infer- 
ior ones. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  FARMS. 

The  demonstration  farms  are 
doing  a good  work  in  connection 
with  dairying  in  demonstrating  up- 
to-date  methods  in  feeding  dairy 
stock  and  the  production  of  milk  in 
a commercial  way.  Effort  will  be 
continued  to  develop  the  dual 
purpose  Shorthorn  herd  as  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  these  animals. 
The  steer  feeding  experiments  are 
being  continued  and  will  be  a lesson 
for  each  one  in  this  line  of  work. 
Methods  of  cultivation  and  cropp- 
ing of  various  kinds  will  also  carry 
their  full  quota  of  instruction. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Dairy 
Commissioner,  the  dairy  inspectors 
and  instructors  will  visit  all  cream- 


eries and  cheese  factories,  and  the 
patrons  where  necessary,  giving 
instruction  and  advice  where  needed 
and  use  every  effort  to  build  up  a 
successful  dairy  industry.  The 
dairy  branch  is  also  assisting  in 
marketing  the  products  of  the 
creameries  in  a co-operative  way, 
the  whole  work  being  carried  out  on 
a quality  basis. 

A very  instructive  egg-laying  com- 
petition between  twenty  pens  of 
different  breeds  is  being  conducted 
at  the  poultry  breeding  plant. 

The  various  live  stock  associations 
with  their  annual  bull  sales,  horse 
shows,  poultry  shows  and  the  Winter 
Fair  are  all  being  planned  to  carry 
educative  lessons  to  those  needing 
same. 

In  a larger  way  the  farmers’  or- 
ganizations, the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  and  the  Alberta  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Elevator  Company, 
are  serving  as  excellent  instructors 
in  the  principles  of  co-operation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in 
the  foregoing  there  is  the  constant 
touch  of  the  various  officials  of  the 
department  with  the  farming  com- 
munity by  bulletin,  by  letter  and  by 
personal  contact.  As  a result  of  all 
this  effort  at  instruction  some  im- 
pression must  be  made.  Sometimes 
the  result  of  the  department’s  efforts 
seems  negative,  in  fact,  discouraging, 
but  a clearer  view  extending  over  a 
number  of  years  shows  that  a rapid 
advancement  is  being  made,  that 
the  constant  effort  for  improvement 
is  bearing  fruit,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment has  every  encouragement  to 
continue  to  improve  and  extend  the 
good  work,  because  it  is  being  ap- 
preciated. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

BY  W.  E.  SCOTT,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Empire  is  at  war.  Sud- 
denly and  without  warning 
and  like  a bolt  from  the 
blue,  this  greatest  of  the 
world’s  catastrophes  came  upon  us. 
An  autocratic  despot  has  flung  his 
challenge  to  the  world.  This  chal- 
lenge has  been  taken  up  speedily, 
and  at  the  present  time  autocratic 
militarism  is  at  death  grapples  with 
the  principles  of  truth,  justice, 
honour  and  equality. 


W.  E.  SCOTT, 

Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  British  Columbia. 


Who  can  doubt  the  final  issue? 
The  writing  on  the  wall  already 
points  to  the  side  with  which  victory 
will  rest. 

When  the  news  flashed  on  the 
world,  consternation  reigned  for  a 
time.  People  recognized  the  in- 
evitable dislocation  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  consequent  financial 
difficulties  which  must  inevitably 


ensue.  After  a short  time,  however 
dismay  gave  place  to  a firm,  and 
quiet  resolve  to  see  this  war  through 
to  the  bitter  end.  The  Empire 
flocked  to  the  Mother  Country  in  her 
hour  of  need,  and  Britishers  speedily 
realized  that  a grave  and  responsible 
duty  rested  upon  them . The  response 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been 
splendid. 

Nobly  indeed,  has  Canada  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Empire  in  her 
hour  of  peril.  Men  and  money  have 
been  sent,  and  gifts  of  produce  from 
the  Dominion  Government  and  all 
the  Provinces,  and  Canada  stands 
ready  today  to  make  any  further 
sacrifices  which  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  flag  of  which  we  are 
so  proud,  flying  in  its  rightful  place. 

How  else  can  Canada  best  serve 
the  Empire?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
By  using  her  best  endeavours  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Canada 
has  been  called  the  granary  of  the 
Empire.  Let  us  then  live  up  to  this 
title.  Those  of  us  who,  for  one  cause 
or  another,  cannot  have  the  privilege 
of  defending  the  Empire  at  the  front, 
must  serve  her  in  another  way. 

The  countries  of  Europe  which 
have  been  ravaged  and  devasted  by 
the  war  are  already  clamouring  for 
wheat,  beef,  mutton,  etc.  Produc- 
tion in  the  countries  affected  by  the 
war  will  be  cut  in  half.  From  whence 
then,  are  the  necessary  supplies 
coming?  How  are  these  vast  multi- 
tudes going  to  be  fed? 

Great  Britain  will  look  to  her  colo- 
nies for  the  enormous  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  which  she  will  require.  Let 
us  then  use  our  best  efforts  so  that 
she  does  not  look  in  vain.  France, 
Russia  and  Belgium  will  also  be  de- 
pendent upon  supplies  from  abroad. 
What  an  unique  opportunity  there  is 
for  our  great  Dominion,  with  its  vast 
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areas  suitable  for  grain  growing,  and 
stock  raising. 

The  price  of  grain  is  steadily 
rising.  Beef,  mutton  and  pork  are 
also  high  in  price. 

Mixed  farming  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities at  the  present  time  to  farmers 
than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  Let  us  therefore  get  busy  and 
adopt  every  means  in  our  power,  and 
use  all  persuasions  to  get  our  farmers 
throughout  Canada  to  grow  more 
wheat,  and  raise  more  stock. 

Think  what  it  would  mean  if  every 
farmer  in  Canada  seeded  five  acres 
more  to  wheat  than  he  would  have 
done  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ; if  every  farmer  kept  those 
calves  instead  of  shipping  them  to  the 
butcher,  as  their  contribution  to- 
wards increasing  the  supply  available 
for  export. 

Let  us  face  the  situation  squarely. 
In  listening  to  people  talking  about 
the  quiet  times  which  prevail,  how 
often  do  we  hear  the  hackneyed 
phrase — ‘bad  times  engendered  by 
the  war’?  Is  this  the  reason  for  the 
so-called  bad  times  and  unemploy- 
ment at  the  present  time?  Let  us  be 
candid!  No.  We  are  suffering  the 
penalty  of  our  sins — our  sins  of  spec- 
ulation and  inflated  values. 

Are  not  many  of  our  manufacturers 
working  over-time  to  keep  pace  with 
the  extensive  orders  for  boots, 
clothes,  etc.,  which  have  been  placed 
in  Canada  by  Great  Britain  and 
our  Allies?  Is  not  the  farmer  who 
raises  the  staple  articles  of  food  get- 
ting the  opportunity  of  his  lifetime? 
Our  mineral,  timber,  and  fishery  out- 
put, whilst  it  has  l3een  lessened  to 
some  extent,  still  goes  on. 

What  we  want  is  more  real  farmers 
on  the  land.  Here  is  a New  Years 
thought  for  the  Federal  and  Provin- 
cial Governments.  How  can  we  best 
get  the  practical  farmer  on  the  land. 
How  can  we  best  educate  the  inex- 
perienced farmers  already  on  the 
land,  and  show  them  how  to  ma- 
terially increase  their  crop  produc- 
tion by  usings  proper  and  scientific 


methods  of  land  preparation,  soil 
cultivation,  fertilization,  seed  selec- 
tion, etc.,  how  he  can  best  improve 
his  stock  by  adopting  the  principles 
of  breeding  from  selection. 

The  title  of  this  article  is  ‘A  New 
Year  in  Agriculture  ’.  Let  us  adopt 
these  two  suggestions  as  the  basic 
principles  on  which  to  carry  on  our 
work  this  year. 

In  our  province,  with  the  many 
physical  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  contend,  such  as  its  wide- 
spread areas,  its  timber  lands,  and 
consequent  cost  of  clearing,  many 
serious  problems  present  themselves. 
These  problems  however,  can,  and 
will  be  solved. 

A comprehensive  and  well  thought 
out  railway  policy,  such  as  has  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  few  years, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful exploitation  and  settling  of  our 
vacant  lands.  Subsidiary  to  this,  but 
of  equal  importance,  is  the  question 
of  roads,  so  that  the  settler  may  have 
easy  access  to  his  holding. 

Following  on  this  a policy  along 
well  thought  out  and  businesslike 
lines  whereby  the  farmer  may,  on  the 
security  of  his  holding,  obtain  a long 
term  loan  at  a reasonable  rate  of 
interest  for  the  proper  and  legitimate 
development  of  his  place,  might  be 
adopted. 

Educative  and  demonstration 
work  to  show  the  cheapest  methods 
of  clearing  might  also  be  taken  up  to 
good  advantage.  Finally,  educative 
work  along  co-operative  lines,  is 
essential,  so  that  the  farmer  may  not 
only  keep  down  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  lowest  possible  extent  by 
purchasing  supplies  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  finished  article  in 
the  cheapest  market,  but  may  also 
sell  his  produce  raised  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  carrying 
out  of  these  suggestions  will  go  a very 
long  way  towards  encouraging  land 
settlement  in  this  province. 

Having  now  got  the  settlers  on  the 
land,  let  us  consider  how  our  Depart- 
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merits  of  Agriculture  can  assist  them 
to  make  the  highest  success  of  their 
undertakings.  In  considering  how 
we  may  best  do  this,  let  us  once  and 
for  all  dissociate  ourselves  from  the 
principle  of  paternalism.  This  prin- 
ciple is  a wrong  one.  Any  right- 
minded  farmer  resents  it,  and  the 
work  of  any  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  be  seriously  impaired  by  its 
adoption. 

An  Agricultural  Department  is 
primarily  an  educative  institution. 
Its  duties  are,  by  means  of  its  expert 
officials,  by  its  demonstration  and 
experimental  work,  by  issuing  de- 
partmental bulletins  and  circulars 
prepared  by  capable  experts,  and  by 
its  other  activities,  to  increase  agri- 
cultural production  by  inculcating 
the  principles  of  scientific  farming. 

Let  us,  however,  first  consider  how 
we  may  best  reach  the  boy  and  girl, 
when  they  are  young,  when  their 
minds  are  receptive,  and  when  they 
may  best  be  moulded  as  we  wish. 

Agriculture  should  be  taught  in 
every  school,  both  normal  and  high, 
in  the  Dominion.  A course  in  agri- 
culture should  be  optional,  but  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum  of  all 
schools. 

A boy  has  every  opportunity, 
when  he  goes  to  school,  of  preparing 
himself  for  a mercantile  or  profes- 
sional life,  but  no  opportunity  is 
afforded  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  first  and  most  important  pro- 
fession of  all — Agriculture. 

It  is  in  our  schools  that  the  love  of 
nature  can  be  firmly  implanted  in  the 
boy  or  girl,  the  love  for  growing 
things,  the  love  for  man’s  noblest  and 
highest  occupation — that  of  agri- 
culture. 

Boys’  and  girls’  garden  competi- 
tions, nature  studies,  field  competi- 
tions, is  work  which  may  be  taken  up 
to  good  advantage  by  the  Education 
Departments  of  the  different  prov- 
inces. 

A substantial  proportion  of  the 
Federal  Grant  given  this  province 
under  The  Agricultural  Instruc- 


tion Act  is  used  by  our  Education 
Department  for  this  purpose. 

When  the  boy  leaves  the  school,  he 
will  soon  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  taking  a proper  college  course  in 
the  Agricultural  College  which  will 
be  started  in  connection  with  our 
Provincial  University,  or  he  may  elect 
to  take  the  regular  course  in  agricul- 
ture at  any  of  our  Canadian  Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 

The  day  of  'rule  of  thumb’  farm- 
ing has  passed.  In  these  days  of  keen 
competition,  the  farmer,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  call  science  to  his  aid. 
A knowledge  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  and  their  proper 
application  is  absolutely  essential  if 
the  highest  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

How  often,  in  walking  along  a road 
one  sees,  say  a crop  of  oats  on  each 
side,  with  only  a wire  fence  dividing 
them,  On  one  side  is  a crop  of  thirty 
bushels;  on  the  other  side  fifty.  Yet 
both  patches  have  the  same  soil  con- 
ditions, the  same  air  and  sunlight. 
Why  then  this  difference?  Look  at 
the  man  who  put  in  these  crops,  and 
you  will  invariably  find  that  one  is  a 
'rule  of  thumb’  farmer.  How  can 
he  get  into  the  fifty  bushel  class?  I 
would  answer,  by  diplomatic  per- 
suasion, and  by  demonstration,  and 
more  especially  by  the  latter. 

The  farmer  is  an  independent  man, 
usually,  and  rightly  too,  resents 
dictatorial  advice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  to 
get  right  in  and  show  him  that  we  can 
practise  what  we  preach.  This  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  department- 
al demonstration  plots  and  orchards. 
Grow  a fifty  bushel  crop  of  oats  when 
the  farmers  round  about  are  only 
getting  thirty,  and  you  will  have 
willing  converts.  Why?  Because 
you  are  showing  these  men  how  they 
can  put  additional  dollars  into  their 
pockets. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that 
we  are  utilizing  a large  proportion  of 
the  Federal  Grant  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  demonstration  plots  of 
five  acres  in  extent,  in  as  many 
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districts  of  our  province  as  possible. 

Experimental  work  is  also  being 
taken  in  hand  by  our  Department. 
It  is  also  in  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers that  the  Government  should 
undertake  experimental  work  as  well 
as  demonstration  work.  The  ordi- 
nary individual  could  not  afford 
himself  to  undertake  expensive  ex- 
perimental work  in  order  to  find  out 
which  are  the  best  crops  and  the 
different  varieties  to  grow  in  his 
district,  more  especially  in  a com- 
paratively new  province  like  ours, 
where  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
vary  so  much. 

For  instance,  our  experimental 
work  during  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  conclusively  that  certain 
varieties  of  corn  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  districts  which  had  never 
been  considered  suitable,  and  where, 
if  you  had  proposed  to  grow  corn 
before  this  experimental  work  was 
undertaken,  you  would  have  been 
considered  very  foolish.  Similarly, 
our  alfalfa  plots  have  clearly  shown 
that  this  most  lucrative  fodder  crop 
can  be  grown  to  good  advantage  in 
many  districts  which  had  always 
been  considered  unsuitable. 


At  the  beginning  of  a New  Year 
we  all  form  new  resolutions,  many  of 
which  are  not  lived  up  to,  and  con- 
sequently the  paving  of  a certain 
roadway  proceeds  apace.  Let  our 
New  Year’s  resolution  be  to  do  all 
that  in  us  lies  to  encourage  settle- 
ment on  our  lands,  to  help  those  on 
the  land  towards  increased  produc- 
tion, and  towards  the  right  solutions 
of  the  many  difficulties  and  problems 
with  which  they  have  to  contend,  so 
that  our  Dominion  may  come  into 
its  own,  and  that  our  fertile  plains 
and  broad  valleys  may  be  populated 
with  a happy  and  contented  people 
engaged  in  the  noblest  of  occupations 
— that  of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  to  feed  the  millions  of 
toilers  in  our  cities.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  for  a country  to  be  prosper- 
ous, rural  development  must  precede, 
not  follow,  urban  development. 

Farmers  of  Canada,  do  your  duty 
by  the  Empire,  grow  more  grain,  raise 
more  stock. 

In  conclusion,  may  I wish  the 
farmers  of  Canada,  a very  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year. 


The  Educational  Department  of  the  Iowa  State  Dairy  Association  has,  during  the 
past  year,  conducted  a Milk  Record  Competition  for  boys  and  girls  in  southern  Iowa, 
where  the  small  herds  would  not  permit  the  organization  of  Cow  Testing  Associations. 
This  contest  was  limited  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  years,  and  each 
competitor  was  required  to  test  the  milk  of  four  or  more  cows  for  three  consecutive  months. 
A supply  of  monthly  sheets,  feed  standards  and  pamphlets  containing  all  of  the  necessary 
directions  for  carrying  on  the  work,  were  furnished  to  each  contestant.  They  were 
required  to  furnish  themselves  with  scales,  and  wherever  possible  with  Babcock  Testers. 
In  case  the  testers  could  not  be  secured  the  contestant  was  required  to  have  the  creamery 
or  station-man  test  the  samples  for  butter  fat,  not  less  than  twice  each  month.  At  the 
end  of  each  month  the  records  were  transferred  to  a summary  sheet  and  the  complete 
data  mailed  to  the  office  of  the  Association.  The  manner  of  grading  the  reports  was 
based  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  contestants  and  not  the  produce  of  the  cows. 
In  addition  to  the  reports  an  essay,  not  to  exceed  500  words,  describing  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  carried  on  and  the  benefit  derived  therefrom,  was  required  from  each 
contestant.  The  following  score  was  used  in  grading  reports:  accuracy,  25;  number  of 
cows,  15;  neatness,  20;  completeness  of  details,  20;  essay,  20;  perfect  score,  100.  The 
prizes,  which  consisted  of  choice,  pure-bred  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Holstein  bull  calves, 
cream  separator,  cash,  milk  scale  and  Babcock  Tester  complete,  and  Perfection  Babcock 
Tester  complete,  were  donated  by  breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  publishers  of  dairy  magazines 
and  manufacturers  of  dairy  appliances.  Striking  results  were  secured  by  some  of  the 
contestants,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  keep  yearly  records. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  AND  SCHOOL  FAIRS. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

BY  L.  A.  DeWOLFE,  DIRECTOR,  RURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 


IN  1913  a few  local  school  Fairs 
were  held,  but  as  they  were 
not  under  any  organized  system 
no  one  has  detailed  information 
concerning  them.  In  two  or  three 
sections  they  were  conducted  by  the 
teacher,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
localities  by  the  clergy. 

This  year,  however,  under  the 
organized  Rural  Science  movement, 
we  have  definite  reports  of  what  was 
done.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  the  first  year  of  such  work,  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  results. 

The  attendance  at  the  local  Fairs 
varied  from  100  to  700.  Possibly 
the  average  was  about  200. 

The  Rural  Science  Department 
distributed  about  20  bushels  of  seed 
potatoes,  12  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
110  settings  of  eggs  and  15,000 
strawberry  plants  to  school  children. 
The  products  of  the  first  three  items 
were  prominent  at  exhibitions.  We 
hope  that  next  fall  the  Fairs  will  see 
products  of  the  strawberry  plants 
in  the  form  of  canned  or  preserved 
fruit  prepared  by  school  children. 

There  was  a similarity  of  exhibits 
at  these  Fairs.  The  exhibits  made 
by  the  children  of  vegetables,  cut 
flowers,  cooking,  sewing  and  poultry, 
formed  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Other  exhibits  included  collections 
of  pressed  plants,  weeds,  weed  seeds, 
native  woods,  insects  and  minerals. 
Besides  these  there  were  exhibits  of 
writing,  drawing  and  various  models 
in  wood  or  cardboard  work.  The 
children  were  encouraged  to  collect 
material  illustrating  local  or  pro- 
vincial industries.  At  several  of 
the  Fairs  exhibits  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  also  made  by  the  parents. 


but  were  not  in  competition,  however, 
with  those  made  by  the  children, 
but  increased  the  interest  taken  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  Fair, 
and  sometimes  created  a spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry  between  the  children 
and  parents. 

SUMMER  INSPECTION. 

The  children’s  plots  were  inspected 
by  the  teachers  who  remained  in  the 
school  section,  and  by  a committee 
of  local  men,  when  the  teachers  did 
not  remain.  Where  no  prizes  were 
offered  for  the  plot,  inspection  was 
not  followed.  Children  learned  that 
an  attractive  arrangement  and  ap- 
pearance of  exhibits  counted  to- 
wards success.  Thus  will  competi- 
tion become  keener  and  keener  year 
by  year. 

Fairs  were  conducted  at  Heather- 
ton,  St.  Andrews,  St.  Joseph  and 
Georgeville  in  Antigonish  County, 
and  at  Glendale,  Cape  Breton,  by 
the  local  clergyman.  These  origin- 
ated through  an  interest  created  by 
members  of  the  Agricultural  College 
staff  who  were  doing  extension  work 
among  the  farmers  of  these  districts. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  teach- 
ers in  these  sections  will  soon  become 
interested  enough  to  assist  the  clergy 
in  their  good  work. 

In  Halifax  and  New  Glasgow, 
the  Women’s  Council  held  successful 
Flower  Shows  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  Thus  the  Rural 
Science  movement  is  being  assisted 
by  very  active  agencies,  all  of  which 
tend  to  make  such  activities  popular 
and  valuable. 

During  the  last  year,  not  including 
the  schools  outside  of  Rural  Science 
control,  60  schools  exhibited  at 
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county  Fairs;  of  these  13  held  local 
fairs.  Eleven  other  schools  held 
local  Fairs  but  did  not  exhibit  at 
County  Fairs;  thus  13  schools 
exhibited  both  locally  and  at  the 
County  Fair,  47  at  the  County  Fair 
only,  11  exhibited  locally  only, 
making  a total  of  71  schools  engaged 


in  this  work,  including  1,277  children. 
The  exhibits  at  local  Fairs  numbered 
3,134  and  at  County  Fairs  1,585. 
The  prize  money  was  obtained  from 
two  sources,  locally  and  Government. 
The  amount  received  locally  was 
$272.30,  from  the  Government, 
$277.90,  making  a total  of  $550.20. 


MACDONALD  COLLEGE,  QUE. 

BY  M.  A.  JULL,  MANAGER  AND  LECTURER  IN  tOULTRY. 


INDUSTRIAL  education  is  now 
recognized  as  the  most  valuable 
and  permanent  means  of  im- 
proving the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  our  country.  The  founda- 
tion of  agriculture  rests  with  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  the  schools  as  well  as 
the  public  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
this  fact.  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
permanent  demand  for  industrial 
education  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  considerable  thought 
and  effort  have  been  put  forward  to 
meet  the  needs.  As  yet,  however, 
no  country-wide  industrial  educa- 
tional system  has  been  evolved  and 
in  the  meantime  the  great  problem 
of  the  educators  is  to  devise  a sys- 
tem which  will  most  satisfactorily 
serve  the  required  purpose. 

Having  in  mind  the  value  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  the  Poultry 
Department  of  Macdonald  College, 
in  seeking  to  interest  the  pupils  of 
the  rural  schools  of  the  province  in 
poultry  culture,  adopted  a plan 
which  it  was  hoped  would  secure 
practical  and  economic  results.  The 
rural  school  children  were  being  in- 
terested in  an  economic  occupation. 

The  plan  adopted  was  to  distribute 
hatching  eggs  free  of  cost  to  school 
pupils  in  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  spring  of  1913  there 
were  100  settings  distributed  in 
three  counties,  and  in  1914  there 
were  425  settings  distributed  in  nine 


counties  of  the  province.  The  dis- 
tribution was  carried  out  by  the 
college  demonstrators  located  in  the 
various  counties,  in  co-operation  with 
the  principals  of  the  academies  and 
the  rural  school  teachers,  the  demon- 
strators selecting  the  most  deserving 
pupils  to  receive  the  eggs.  The 
condition  upon  which  the  eggs  were 
distributed  free  was,  that  each  appli- 
cant agreed  to  give  the  chickens 
hatched  the  best  of  attention  and  to 
show  all  chickens  at  a school,  fair 
where  prizes  would  be  provided. 
Last  year  1480  chickens  were  shown 
by  the  pupils  at  nine  rural  school 
fairs  which  were  held  at  Shawville, 
Aylmer,  Huntingdon,  Ho  wick, 
Cowansville,  Sherbrooke,  Ayer’s 
Cliff,  Cookshire,  and  Scotstown. 
The  prize  list  was  arranged  to  stim- 
ulate keen  competition  and  to  pro- 
vide as  large  a number  of  prizes  as 
consistent  with  the  object  in  view. 

The  results  of  this  extension  work 
are  very  gratifying.  It  is  essentially 
an  educational  propaganda  designed 
for  a practical  purpose  and  perhaps 
it  may  prove  one  of  the  best  me- 
diums of  introducing  the  subject  of 
agriculture  into  the  educational 
curriculum.  Aside  from  the  edu- 
cational service  rendered  other  pur- 
poses are  served:  interest  in  the 
poultry  industry,  among  the  young 
and  old,  is  awakened;  better  meth- 
ods of  husbandry  are  being  adopted; 
the  quality  of  stock  in  the  district 
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is  improved;  community  breeding 
centres  are  being  established  and 
the  poultry  industry  is  being  made 
more  prohtable. 

Brief  summary  reports  have  been 
received  by  The  agricultural 
Gazette,  from  the  Macdonald  Col- 
lege Demonstrators,  of  7 School  Fairs 
held  in  1914  under  their  supervision. 
These  reports  show  that  fairs  were 


held  in  5 centres  embracing  over  60 
schools.  The  materials  distributed 
and  supplied  by  the  Macdonald 
Extension  Branch  consisted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  settings  of  eggs,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  potatoes,  and 
flower  seeds.  The  prize  money  was 
furnished  through  local  sources  and 
by  Macdonald  College. 


ONTARIO. 

BY  C.  F.  BAILEY,  B.S.A.,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Rural  School  Fair  move- 
ment in  Ontario,  since  its 
inauguration  in  1912,  has 
been  marked  by  rapid  de- 
velopment, ever  growing  interest  and 
many  striking  evidences  of  its  value 
as  a means  of  interesting  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm.  This  develop- 
ment can  readily  be  seen  by  a com- 
parison of  hgures  for  the  last  three 
years;  in  1912,  25  rural  school  fairs 
were  held  in  12  counties;  in  1913, 
69  fairs  were  held  in  31  counties  in- 
cluding the  children  in  531  schools; 
there  were  18,652  entries  and  a total 
attendance  of  33,375.  Reports  for 
1914  show  that  148  fairs  were  held 
in  37  counties  taking  in  the  children 
in  1,391  schools;  there  were  75,602 
entries  and  an  attendance,  including 
children  and  adults,  of  95,310; 
number  of  plots,  23,872;  number  of 
settings  of  eggs  distributed,  4,074. 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  (Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
page  175),  an  article  was  printed 
giving  a statement  of  the  history  and 
‘modus  operandi,’  of  the  Rural  School 
Fairs  in  this  province,  and  hence  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  work  during  the  past 
year. 

As  in  previous  years  the  children 
were  supplied  with  seed  material  and 
given  printed  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  cultivation.  The  varieties 
varied  somewhat,  depending  on  the 


locality  in  which  the  School  Fair 
was  held,  but  in  every  instance  only 
first  class  seed  was  used  and  a special 
effort  was  made  to  introduce  new 
varieties  that  were  recognized  as  the 


RURAL  SCHOOL  FAIR  BOARD,  LANCASTER, 
ONTARIO,  1914. 


most  suitable.  The  O.A.C.  No.  72 
oats  recently  originated  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  and  O.A.C. 
No.  21  Barley  were  distributed  very 
largely  over  the  whole  province. 
The  poultry  section  of  the  School 
Fairs  has  become  a very  attractive 
feature  with  both  the  boys  and  the 
girls,  With  the  exception  of  a few 
centres  where  other  varieties  of 
poultry  predominate,  the  depart- 
ment has  endeavoured  to  introduce 
the  bred-to-lay  Barred  Rocks  origi- 
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nated  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College.  This  year  over  48,000  eggs 
of  this  strain  were  supplied  and  at 
several  of  the  fairs  as  many  as  400 
birds  were  on  exhibit. 


EXHIBITS  AND  FEATURES. 

There  are  to  be  found  at  every 
School  Fair  exhibits  of  grains,  roots, 
vegetables,  which  must  be  produced 
from  the  seed  supplied,  and  grown 
under  the  direction  of  the  district 
representative;  also  poultry  pro- 
duced from  the  eggs  supplied  by  the 
department;  insect  and  weed  collec- 
tions; handy  home  devices;  cooking 
and  sewing  exhibits,  and  essays. 
The  children  are  also  encouraged  to 
exhibit  calves  and  colts  but  more 
emphasis  is  put  upon  the  control  the 
boy  or  girl  has  over  the  animal  than 
upon  the  confirmation  or  quality. 
Each  animal  must  be  shown  on  the 
halter  and  exhibited  by  the  child. 
The  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
children  perform  with  these  young 
animals  shows  striking  evidence  of 
the  value  of  this  feature.  A novel 
feature  introduced  at  a number  of 
fairs  this  year  was  a chicken  plucking 
contest,  which  tested  the  children’s 
skill  in  this  line  and  also  proved  very 
spectacular.  A very  interesting 
feature  and  one  of  undoubted  value 
to  those  tak  ng  part  was  the  public 
speaking  contest  held  at  several  of 
the  fairs.  Wherever  a contest  of  this 
sort  was  held  there  was  little  difficulty 
in  securing  entries  and  the  children 
acquitted  themselves  admirably. 
This  feature  might  well  have  a place 
in  the  prize  list  of  every  school  fair. 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of 
the  School  Fair  movement  is  the  in- 
spection of  the  children’s  plots  during 
the  growing  season.  As  a special  in- 
ducement for  the  children  to  follow 
the  instructions  of  the  department, 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  kept 
plots.  The  following  is  a sample 
score  card  used  by  district  repre- 
sentatives:— 


ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

Prince  Edward  County  Branch. 
HOME  GARDEN  COMPETITION. 


Score  Card. 


Name  of  Pupil 

P.O.  Address 

Township 

School  Section 

Teacher 

Possible 

Judge’s 

Score. 

Score. 

1.  General  appearance: 

(a)  Vigour  and  uniform- 
ity of  growth 

10 

(b)  Stand  of  plants  . . . 

5 

(c)  Care  in  laying  out 
plots  and  seeding 

20 

2.  Freedom  from  weeds . . 

25 

3.  Freedom  from  insects, 
blight,  rust,  smut,  etc. . 

15 

4.  Cultivation  and  gen- 
eral care  during  sum- 
mer   

25 



Total 

100 

Instructor’s  Remarks 


Date 

This  inspection  enables  the  district 
representative  to  keep  closely  in 
touch  with  each  child’s  work  and  to 
render  timely  assistance  with  regard 
to  cultivation  and  combatting  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases.  This  in- 
spection also  affords  the  district  rep- 
resentative a splendid  opportunity 
of  getting  the  parents  interested  in 
the  new  methods.  The  extent  of  this 
part  of  the  work  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  nearly  24,000  children’s 
plots  were  inspected  during  the 
summer  of  1914. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Rural 
School  Fairs  have  depended  entirely 
upon  local  funds  for  prize  money. 
County  and  townships  alike  have 
made  liberal  contributions.  Each 
school  board  is  asked  to  make  a grant 
of  from  $3  to  $5;  Women’s  Insti- 
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tutes,  Farmers’  Clubs  and  private 
individuals  have  also  assisted  in  a 
very  liberal  manner.  All  other  ex- 
penses are  met  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  are  paid  out  of  the 


MASTER  ERNEST  MARTIN,  THORNDALE, 
ONTARIO,  IN  HIS  PLOT  OF  CORN. 

Winner  of  prize  for  best  kept  plot  in  a School  Fair 
Competition. 


provincial  grant  of  over  $75,000,  and 
of  the  federal  grant  of  $100,000  to 
district  representatives.  The  federal 
grant  has  made  various  lines  of  work 
possible,  including  the  school  fairs, 
that  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
without  this  assistance.  With  one 
exception  no  important  changes  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  organization  and  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  fairs. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  department  has  endeavoured 
to  have  the  children  look  upon  the 
School  Fair  as  a children’s  organiza- 
tion and  have  therefore  decided  to 
hold  School  Fairs  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  township  or  county  agri- 
cultural fairs.  Where  they  have  been 
held  previously  in  conjunction  with 
other  fairs,  the  children’s  exhibits 
have  undoubtedly  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  but  the  interest 
maintained  by  the  children  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  a school  fair  where 
the  children  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  responsible  (under  direction 
of  the  district  representative)  for  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  fair. 

A report  of  the  school  fair  work 
in  Ontario  would  not  be  complete 
without  making  reference  to  the 
hearty  and  splendid  co-operation  of 
not  only  the  children  themselves  but 
also  of  the  parents,  school  trustees, 
inspectors  and  lastly,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  teachers. 


MANITOBA. 

BY  H.  W.  WATSON,  DIRECTOR  ELEMENTARY  AGRICULTURE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

The  school  garden  as  a feature 
in  the  education  of  the 
Manitoba  youth  is  rapidly 
becoming  very  important. 
According  to  reports  thus  far, 
upwards  of  400  rural  and  town 
schools  this  year  have  had  school 
gardens  worthy  of  the  name;  this 


is  an  increase  of  about  100  per  cent 
over  the  number  of  last  year.  Some 
city  and  large  town  schools  have  had 
children’s  home  gardens  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers. 

As  an  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance to  schools  wishing  to  carry  on 
gardening,  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  distributed  during  the 
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year,  the  following  material,  on 
application : — 

During  September,  1913,  over 
5000  bulbs  to  about  50  schools. 

During  the  winter,  about  600 
grain  germination  testers,  and  130 
egg-testers  to  130  schools. 

In  April,  to  about  300  schools, 
8400  packets  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  4,415  packets  of  various  grains 
for  childrens  plots,  1,054  parcels 
of  potatoes  (3  varieties)  for  childrens’ 
plots,  60  lb.  alfalfa  seed  for  small 
plots  on  the  school  ground,  12,000 
seedlings,  etc.,  for  wind-breaks  about 
the  school  ground,  5,264  shade  trees 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  618  peren- 
nial roots. 

Many  schools  obtained  their  ma- 
terial locally,  and  some  bought  it 
wholesale ; the  amonut  of  such 
material  has  not  been  reported. 

SCHOOL  FAIRS. 

An  apparent  out-growth  of  gar- 
dening and  agricultural  work  in  the 
schools,  and  as  an  encouragement 
thereto.  School  Fairs  are  being  held 
in  many  districts. 

The  Agricultural  Societies  for  many 
years  have  tried  to  encourage  school 
work  by  giving  prizes  for  maps, 
writing,  drawing,  etc.,  at  their  annual 
fairs.  At  most  fairs  — Winnipeg, 
Brandon  and  Portage  la  Prairie  ex- 
cepted— the  interest  shown  in  the 
school  display  has  been  very  small, 
and  the  exhibit  has  been  neither  a 
credit  to  the  work  of  the  schools, 
nor  much  satisfaction  to  the  Fair 
Board. 

Last  year,  a few  Fair  Boards  intro- 
duced new  features  for  school  child- 
ren such  as  manual  training  work, 
sewing,  flowers,  vegetables,  grain, 
poultry  into  their  prize  lists. 

Boys  and  Girls’  Clubs  for  potatoes, 
corn  and  poultry  raising  had  been 
formed,  and  in  connection  with 
these  Clubs,  an  exhibition  was  held. 
At  some  of  these  (eight  in  all)  there 
was  an  exhibit  of  special  lines  of 
school  work,  e.g.,  wood-work. 


sewing,  vegetables,  grains,  flowers. 

About  twelve  of  the  special  exhi- 
bitions of  school  work  were  held  in 
1914,  and  so  great  was  their  success 
that  the  news  spread  throughout 
the  Province,  resulting  in  a greatly 
increased  number  being  held  in 
1914. 

Some  of  these  fairs  are  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Club,  others  under  a Junior  Agricul- 
tural Society,  some  under  a com- 
mittee of  the  teachers  and  trustees 
of  the  municipality,  and  others 
under  the  teacher  and  trustees  of 
the  individual  school. 

In  connection  with  some  School 
Pairs,  sports  were  held  during  the 
day,  and  a concert  in  the  evening. 

According  to  reports  to  date,  fully 
35  school  fairs  have  been  held  this 
year,  including  exhibits  from  about 
100  schools.  There  were  entries 
from  upwards  of  2500  children,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  approxi- 
mately computed  at  10,000. 

The  Departments  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  distributed  approx- 
imately the  following: — 

Grains: — 5000  packets  for  small 
plots. 

Wheat,  3 varieties:  Red  Fife,  Marquis, 
Prelude. 

Oats,  3 varieties:  Abundance,  Banner, 
Daubeney. 

Barley,  3 varieties:  Manchuria,  O.A.C. 
No.  21,  Canada,  Thorpe. 

Corn,  3 varieties:  White  Cory,  N.  Da- 
kota, Flint,  Longfellow,  N.W.  Dent. 

Alfalfa,  60  lb. 

Vegetables  and  Flowers: — 
8,400  small  packets. 

90  bushels  potatoes:  Early  Bove, 

Table  Talk,  Peacock’s  Surprise. 

Eggs:  500  dozen:  Barred  Rocks,  White 
Leghorn,  White  Wyandotte,  Rhode 
Island  Red,  Buff  Orpington. 

The  material  exhibited  differed 
widely,  but  generally  included  vege- 
tables, flowers,  grains,  wood-work, 
sewing,  cooking,  collections  of  weeds, 
insects,  weed  seeds,  compositions, 
maps,  writing,  etc. 
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There  were  special  agricultural 
exhibits  at  many  Fairs  of  poultry, 
potatoes,  fodder  corn,  and  of  pigs 
at  a few  places. 

At  some  schools  there  was  regular 
inspection  and  scoring  of  the  child- 
rens’ plots  and  animals,  but  as  this 
involves  considerable  work  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  it  has  not  be- 
come very  general  as  yet,  especially 
during  the  holidays.  One  teacher 
personally  visited  each  boy  monthly 
taking  part  in  the  pig  competition 
and  weighed  his  pig.  Each  boy 
was  required  to  keep  records  of  kinds 
of  feed,  amounts  fed,  and  methods 
of  feeding.  To  furnish  prize  money 
for  these  fairs,  the  following 
amounts  were  obtained: — 


(1)  Government $322.00 

(2)  Local  organizations 686.00 

(3)  Private  individuals 598.00 


Total $1,606.00 


The  important  changes  in  the 
conducting  of  fairs  in  1914  were 
that  in  many  cases  each  has  in- 
cluded a number  of  schools,  under 
the  management  of  a Junior  Agri- 
cultural Society,  or  a Municipal 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  senior  pupils,  and  a member 
of  each  School  Board  of  the  Munici- 
pality. Where  a number  of  schools 
have  united,  the  latter  organization 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  effective, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  School  Fair  at  each 
Municipal  Centre. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

BY  S.  E.  GREENWAY,  DIRECTOR,  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 


SCHOOL  Gardening  as  a pro- 
paganda has  not  been  placed 
on  an  organized  basis  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan, 
but  it  is  being  enthusiastically 
fostered  in  many  diverse  sections 
of  the  province  by  various  agencies. 
Chief  among  these  are  district 
teachers’  associations  actively  aided 
by  the  division  school  inspectors. 
Ten  of  these  memorialized  for  full 
information  as  to  the  work  in  their 
respective  inspectorates  were  unable 
to  give  any  details.  The  reports  of 
those  having  information  on  the 
subjects  are  appended  in  full.  The 
remainder  without  exception  have 
made  an  effort  to  interest  school 
trustees  and  municipal  bodies  in  the 
work  and  have  met  with  the  most 
favourable  response  short  of  actual 
participation  in  the  work,  which 
could  not  be  begun  owing  to  lateness 
and  unpreparedness.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  districts  in  Saskatche- 
wan, of  which  there  are  nearly  4,000, 
lack  of  fencing  is  a discouraging 
feature. 


R.  L.  Meadows,  B.A.,  Principal  of 
the  Qu’Appelle  High  and  Public 
schools  reporting  at  the  request  of 
Inspector  J.  Duff  says: 

“School  gardening  is  beginning  to  de- 
mand more  attention  throughout  this 
district.  At  the  convention  of  the  Central 
Saskatchewan  Teachers’  Association  held 
at  Indian  Head  last  year  the  subject  was 
not  given  a leading  position.  This  year 
during  the  convention  and  exhibition  held 
in  South  Qu’Appelle  a more  decided  stand 
was  taken  upon  the  matter. 

“In  1913  there  was  one  fair  held  in  this 
district  the  exhibitors  being  confined  to  the 
public  school  district  of  Qu’Appelle.  This 
year  there  has  been  one  at  Qu’Appelle,  but 
instead  of  being  local  it  was  open  to  all 
schools  in  the  district  comprising  the 
Central  Saskatchewan  teachers’  associa- 
tion which  extends  east  to  Grenfell,  west 
to  Regina,  north  to  Balcarres,  south  to 
schools  ten  to  twenty  miles  south  of  the 
main  line  of  the  C.P.R.  This  year  exhibits 
were  entered  from  Qu’Appelle,  Indian  Head 
Grenfell,  Vernon  and  Edgeley.  There  were 
about  300  entries  from  the  different  schools. 
There  were  about  125  competitors.  The 
attendance  was  approximately  400. 

“Owing  to  a postponement  due  to  an 
outbreak  of  contagious  disease  the  exhi- 
bition was  held  on  October  8 and  9 instead 
of  September  17  and  18.  The  vegetable 
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exhibits  might  otherwise  hjive  been  greater. 
Also  it  should  be  noted  that  a dry  season 
and  an  early  frost  affected  the  exhibit. 
Vegetables,  from  the  garden,  domestic 
manufactures,  pressed  plants,  raffia,  rattan 
and  needle  work,  writing,  drawing  and 
plasticine  work  and  flowers  constituted  the 
greater  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  Qu’Ap- 
pelle  Homemakers’  Club  donated  $5  special 
prizes  for  darning  and  patching. 

“The  gardens  at  Qu’Appelle  did  not 
receive  a summer  inspection  this  year. 
During  1913  the  gardens  were  judged 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  later  about 
the  first  of  September. 

“The  provincial  Department  of  Educa- 
tion contributed  by  inserting  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  prize  list.  The  Qu’Appelle 
town  council  voted  $25  and  the  Qu’Ap- 
pelle school  board  $25.  Business  men  in 
Qu’Appelle  and  a few  from  outside  points 
gave  by  inserting  advertisements.  After 
expenses  were  paid  there  was  about  $55 
available  for  the  payment  of  prizes. 

“The  moving  spirits  this  year  consisted 
of  a committee  from  the  Qu’Appelle  school 
board  and  the  principal  _ of  the  school. 
Next  year  a special  committee  has  charge, 
the  committee  being  appointed  by  the 
Central  Saskatchewan  teachers’  associa- 
tion.” 

A.  Kennedy,  M.  A.,  Weyburn 
Inspectorate  writes  as  follows : 

“During  1914  one  fair  was  held  in  this 
inspectorate,  at  Weyburn,  September  17 
and  18.  Entry  was  open  to  all  schools  and 
eight  schools  took  part.  The  chief  difficulty 
encountered  was  that  of  distance  and 
getting  the  exhibits  to  and  from  the  fair. 
The  pupils  of  the  eight  schools  made  over 
700  entries  in  the  several  classes.  The 
exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
teachers’  convention  for  the  district  and 
the  attendance  included  100  teachers  and 
as  many  parents  and  children.  The  seeds 
were  purchased  or  obtained  from  seed  firms 
or  individuals.  Much  of  the  seed  required 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Weyburn  schools  was 
purchased  from  the  Flower  Mission,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  awards  made  included  72 
firsts  and  50  seconds.  The  prizes  which 
were  composed  chiefly  of  good  literature 
were  provided  by  the  school  boards 
interested  and  by  revenue  from  advertise- 
ments in  the  premium  list.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hiebert,  teacher,  Laird 
School  District,  took  the  best  grain 
available  from  the  local  grain  eleva- 
tors, securing  as  many  varieties  as 
possible  of  wheat,  oats  and  corn  each, 
giving  not  more  than  a pint  of  each 
to  each  school. 

Vegetables  were  shown  as  follows: 
potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots. 


cucumbers,  cabbage,  radish,  peas, 
beans,  onions,  beets,  pumpkins, 
cantaloupes,  kohlrabi,  cauliflower, 
watermelons  and  tomatoes;  five  or 
six  of  each  variety. 

The  exhibits  at  the  fair  were 
divided  into  three  classes : (1)  Vege- 
tables, including  cereals;  (2)  Flow- 
ers, wild  and  tame,  also  house  plants; 
(3)  Construction  work,  done  by 
the  pupils  during  school  year.  A 
few  of  the  things  under  this  item 
were:  hammocks,  Indian  huts, 

rafia  weaving,  log  house,  rude  centre- 
tables,  Indian  canoe,  doll’s  house, 
sewing,  drawings,  writings,  composi- 
tions, maps  and  plasticine. 

Each  teacher  and  school  of  the 
district  had  to  look  after  their  own 
affairs,  with  the  help  of  the  trustees, 
preparing  soil,  planting  and  weeding. 
Garden  exhibits  were  raised  mostly 
on  the  school  grounds.  Garden 
plots  were  cared  for  by  teachers  and 
pupils  during  summer  holidays. 

Prize  money  was  raised  as  follows : 
Local  organization  about  $100.00, 
and  by  individuals  about  $50.00. 

Eight  schools  in  Lost  River  mun- 
icipality competed  for  generous  cash 
prizes  for  the  following  exhibits : best 
individual  collection  of  garden  pro- 
duce; best  school  collection  of 
noxious  weeds;  contest  in  identifica- 
tion of  weeds;  contest  in  identifica- 
tion of  weed  seeds;  best  school  ex- 
hibit of  garden  produce ; individual 
collection  of  noxious  weeds ; best 
school  collection  of  noxious  weed 
seeds.  The  prizes  offered  were  $45 
in  cash  and  a silver  cup  donated  by 
the  municipality  and  the  trustees. 

A school  garden  without  the  in- 
centive of  prizes  arranged  by  the 
teacher  of  Bergheim  school,  and  by 
him  conducted  for  two  years  is 
worthy  of  passing  mention.  J.  D. 
Williams,  a young  Welshman,  went 
into  this  district,  which  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  Russian  Germans, 
in  the  spring  of  1912.  He  borrowed 
a yoke  of  oxen  and  a plough  and 
ploughed  up  the  school  ground,  an 
uneven,  stony,  and  rather  unpromis- 
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ing  field  of  labour.  The  ground  was 
well  prepared,  a garden  plot  and  a 
seed  selection  plot  arranged  for  each 
child;  1,400  trees  were  planted  and 
3/2  acre  seeded  to  alfalfa.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
a great  quantity  of  good  soil  from  a 
bluff  300  yards  distant  This  was 
done  with  a wheel-barrow  guided 
by  the  teacher  and  drawn  by  the 
children.  Lessons  on  the  laying 
out  of  the  plots  and  the  selection  of 
seed  were  given  to  the  children. 
Observations  were  taken  every  day 
as  to  the  weather,  precipitation,  if 
any,  and  growth  of  the  plants. 
Lessons  on  plant  life  varied  the  work. 
The  children  were  urged  to  pull  every 
weed  they  saw  and  bring  it  to  the 
school.  Uncommon  plants  were 
treated  likewise  and  classified.  The 
result  of  this  painstaking  work  over 
two  years  made  the  children  better 
conversant  with  the  principle  of 
seed  selection  and  growth,  and  more 
familiar  with  noxious  weeds  than 
any  community  of  children  or 
grownups  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit.  The  hard  work 
was  varied  by  the  singing  of  Canadian 
patriotic  songs  accompanied  by  the 
teacher  on  an  organ  provided  by  the 
fruits  of  the  childrens’  gardens.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  the  most 
effective  work  and  the  most  effective 
way  of  working  toward  the  Cana- 
dianizing  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  foreign  born  who  live 
in  Canada.  The  worth  of  the  work 
and  the  grip  which  it  has  on  the 
children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  parents  of  the  children 


had  the  teacher  dismissed  because 
he  “hitched  them  to  the  wheel 
barrow”  (at  their  own  instigation) 
they  continue  to  hitch  themselves 
to  the  wheel  barrow  in  order  to  bring 
in  more  of  the  good  soil.  The  garden 
work  is  being  continued  with  a will. 

Apart  from  the  good  work  which 
is  being  done  in  the  manner  above 
noted  the  agricultural  societies  of 
the  province  of  whTh  there  are  115 
are  devoting  a large  portion  of  their 
money  and  energy  towards  childrens’ 
exhibits  at  the  fairs.  In  1914  of 
42  societies  reporting,  the  amount 
shown  to  have  been  offered  in  prizes 
at  the  42  fairs  for  childrens’  work 
was  $1489.25.  There  were  2,294 
entries  in  competition  for  this  money, 
the  average  number  of  entries  being 
54  and  the  average  amount  of  money 
offered  $35.50.  The  society  at 
Yorkton  had  an  entry  list  of  607  in 
childrens’  work  and  offered  over  $90 
in  prizes.  In  this  way  a great  deal 
of  good  work  is  being  accomplished 
among  the  school  children  of  the 
province,  especially  as  the  societies 
are  putting  much  thought  into  the 
subject  and  are  getting  away  from 
the  old  fashioned  map  and  copy  book 
plan  of  competition  for  the  more  up 
to  date  and  useful  work  in  agricul- 
tural and  domestic  art. 

In  addition  to  the  work  at  the 
exhibitions  the  boys  and  girls  are 
being  encouraged  by  the  offer  of 
prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
seed  fairs  and  standing  crop  compe- 
titions of  which  there  are  usually 
about  100  held  annually. 


SCHOOL  GARDEN  WORK  AT  SOURIS  SCHOOL,  WEYBURN. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  principal  rooms  of  the  Souris  school.  Under 
of  the  school,  Mr.  Stanley  Phillips,  a supervision  of  the  teachers  these 
considerable  plot  of  ground  was  pupils  surveyed  the  garden  as  a rural 
plowed  in  the  spring  of  1914  and  municipality,  a section  being  repre- 
afterwards fenced.  At  that  time  sented  by  a plot  6 feet  long  and  6 feet 
pupils  of  Grades  I to  V only  were  wide.  Each  senior  pupil  had  charge 
accommodated  in  the  four  class  of  a plot  twice  this  size  while  a junior 
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pupil  was  responsible  for  a plot 
representing  a section.  The  roads 
were  represented  by  paths  2 and  3 
feet  wide.  Implements  and  seeds 
were  purchased  by  the  board  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  who  were  given 
considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of 
choice  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  in 
the  plots. 

A portion  of  the  garden  was  plant- 
ed with  trees  while  another  portion 
was  planted  with  some  seven  hun- 
dred shrubs  presented  by  the  Provin- 
cial Landscape  Architect,  Mr  Ross. 
Along  one  side  of  the  garden  a com- 
munity farm  was  operated,  being 
planted  with  several  kinds  of  grain 
and  the  larger  vegetables.  Not  the 
least  interesting  feature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  garden  was  man- 
aged by  a Municipal  Council,  with 
officers  elected  by  and  from  the 
pupils  in  the  school.  This  provided 


valuable  lessons  in  civics.  The 
interest,  not  only  of  the  children  but 

also  of  the  parents,  was  sustained 
throughout  the  season.  Many  visi- 
tors from  the  city  and  neighbouring 
rural  school  districts  as  well  as  from 
other  parts  of  the  province  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  undertaking. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Regina,  visited  the 
garden  in  May  and  again  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Hon.  Walter  Scott,  Prem- 
ier and  Minister  of  Education, 
honoured  the  school  by  visiting  the 
garden  on  July  24th  and  investigat- 
ing the  whole  manner  of  operation 
and  management. 

Inspector  Kennedy  in  his  report 
witxi  reference  to  the  above  makes  the 
following  remark:  “I  believe  this 
school  garden  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
best  school  gardens  operated  in 
America  during  1914. 


ALBERTA. 


James  C.  Miliar,  Director  of 
Technical  Education,  writes  to  The 
Agricultural  Gazette  as  follows: 
“In  a few  cases  local  rural  schools 
have  made  exhibits  at  the  regular 
Agricultural  Fairs,  and  in  our  cities. 


the  city  schools  have  usually  had 
some  exhibits  at  the  annual  exhibi- 
tions. As  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  this  matter  has  received 
no  special  attention.” 


The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  an  address  recently  sent  to  the  teachers 
of  France,  says: — 

“A  nation  may  be  rich  enough  to  spend  millions  in  killing  its  enemies;  but  no  nation 
is  rich  enough  to  neglect  the  education  of  its  children.” 


FIELD  CROP  COMPETITIONS  AND  SEED  FAIRS. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


BY  THEODORE  ROSS,  B.A.,  B.S.A., 

The  number  of  Agricultural 
Societies  that  have  organ- 
ized and  conducted  field 
crop  competitions  during 
each  year  from  their  inception  and 
crops  grown  in  competition  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barley. 

Total. 

1909 

3 

3 

6 

1910 

6 

6 

6 

18 

1911 

6 

6 

6 

18 

1912 

6 

6 

6 

18 

1913 

6 

6 

6 

18 

1914 

9 

9 

9 

27 

FINANCIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  total  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  Field  Crop 
Competitions,  apart  from  salaries 
and  expenses  of  administrative  offi- 
cers: 


1913. 

(a)  $389.99. 

(b)  Prizes $198.51 

Printing  announcements 18.20 

Printing  report  of  competition . 35.10 

Postage 20.00 

Judges’ expenses 108.58 


$380.39 

1914. 

(a)  $652.67. 

(b)  Prizes $326.33 

Printing  announcements 11.50 

Postage 15.00 

Judge’s  expenses 211.80 


$564.30 

The  total  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  Seed  Fairs  and 
provincial  Seed  Exhibitions: 


SECRETARY  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


1913. 

(a)  Seed  Fairs $ 512.34 

(b)  “ 444.96 

(c)  “ 1,159.37 


$2,116.77 

1914. 

(a)  Seed  Fairs $ 510.20 

(b)  “ 771.38 

(c)  “ 803.81 


$2,085.39 

Note: — (a)  Contributed  by  the  Seed  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture;  (b)  Contributed 
by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture;  (c)  Con- 
Uibuted  by  the  local  agricultural  organization  conduct- 
ing the  competition. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRAIN. 

The  department  distributes  the 
reports  of  the  competitions  to  Secre- 
taries of  Agricultural  Societies  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
P.  E.  Island  and  to  others  who 
may  apply  for  it  The  judges  are 
also  instructed  to  inspect  any  fields 
that  are  entered  in  the  competitions 
and  also  any  other  fields  of  grain  the 
competitor  may  wish  to  have  inspect- 
ed. A special  book  is  carried  for 
this  purpose  and  notes  made  regard- 
ing the  crop.  Any  grain  that  scores 
not  less  than  19  points  out  of  the 
20  for  “freedom  from  other  varieties 
and  other  kinds  of  grain”  may  be 
inspected  in  the  bags  and  a certificate 
of  quality  given.  As  a result  of 
these  competitions  the  Banner  Oat 
Club  was  formed  in  1912  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  Banner  oats,  and  of  securing  a 
good  market  for  the  seeds.  The 
club  undertakes  to  market  the  oats 
of  members  of  this  club  that  has 
been  examined  in  the  field  and  scores 
sufficiently  high  and  shows  a ger- 
mination test  of  not  less  than  95  per 
cent,  and  that  is  free  from  weed  seeds. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides an  Inspector  free  of  cost  to  the 
Banner  Oat  Club. 

JUDGES 

The  judges  are  all  men  who  have 
had  some  training  in  the  Agricultural 
Colleges.  They  are  assembled  at 
the  Experimental  Farm  for  one  or 
two  days  before  their  work  begins 
to  secure  uniformity  in  judging. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  AND  RESULTS, 

(a)  N early  every  farmer  endeavours 


to  secure  the  largest,  plumpest  seed, 
true  to  name. 

(b)  The  importance  of  good  cul- 
tivation has  been  brought  out  by  the 
standing  fields  of  grain  competitions. 

(c)  Whereas  car  loads,  both  of 
seed  wheat  and  of  seed  oats  were 
brought  to  the  province  before  these 
competitions  were  held  and  very  little 
sold  for  seed,  there  is  now  not  more 
than  about  a car  load  of  oats  and 
wheat  altogether  brought  here  and 
about  250,000  bushels  are  exported 
annually  for  seed  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

BY  A.  G.  TURNEY,  B.S.A.,  ACTING  SECRETARY  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


The  progress  of  the  Field  Crop 
Competition  movement  in 
New  Brunswick  is  shown  in 
the  following:  In  1909 

competitions  were  held  by  1 agricul- 
tural society,  in  1910  by  4,  in  1911 
by  5,  in  1912  by  5,  in  1913  by  7 and 
in  1914  by  6.  Competitions  were 
also  arranged  for  and  held  by  the 


Department  of  Agriculture  in  1913 
and  1914.  These  competitions  have 
been  held  in  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Westmoreland,  Kings, 
Victoria,  York,  Carleton,  Kent  and 
Gloucester. 

The  number  of  competitions  con- 
ducted in  1913  and  1914  in  the  vari- 
ous field  crops  are  as  follows: 


1913. 

1914 

Crop. 

No.  of 

Competitions. 

Entries. 

No.  of 

Competitions. 

Entries. 

Wheat 

7 

125 

7 

154 

Oats 

8 

218 

8 

186 

Barley 

4 

45 

2 

12 

Buckwheat 

1 

23 

2 

22 

Potatoes 

5 

98 

7 

225 

Turnips 

6 

95 

7 

113 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31 

604 

33 

712 

The  total  amount  of  money  con-  Competitions,  apart  from  salaries 
tributed  towards  the  organization  and  expenses  of  administrative 
and  maintenance  of  Field  Crop  officers,  is  as  follows: — 


Year. 

By  Seed  Branch  of 
FedT  Dept,  of 
Agriculture. 

By  Prov.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 

By  Society  Conduct- 
ing Competition. 

1909 

None 

$100.00 

$58.00 

1910 

“ 

300.00 

53.50 

1911 

“ 

500.00 

79.00 

1912 

$414.00 

500.00 

None 

1913 

608.66 

625.34 

“ 

1914 

1,284.00 

656.96 

$2,306.66 

$2,682.30 

$190.50 
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QUEBEC 


BY  OSCAR  LESSARD,  SECRETARY 

Field  Crop  Competitions  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  were 
first  held  by  agricultural 
societies  in  1908.  In  that 
year  competitions  were  held  by  18 
societies,  in  1909  by  43,  in  1910  by 
45,  in  1911  by  54,  in  1912  by  61,  in 
1913  by  61  and  in  1914  by  68. 

In  1913  and  1914,  competitions 
were  held  for  the  following  crops: — 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Branch  of  the  Dominion  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  judges  are  paid  by 
the  Provincial  Government. 


PROVINCIAL  EXHIBITION. 

A provincial  exhibition  of  seed 
grain  has  been  held  every  year  in 
the  city  of  Quebec  since  1910.  This 


QUEBEC  FIELD  CROP  COMPETITION  JUDGES  OF  1914  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION 
AT  MACDONALD  COLLEGE. 


1913  1914 


Wheat 3 3 

Oats..... 48  46 

Barley 1 1 

Corn 3 3 

Potatoes 5 10 

Clover  and  timothy  seed 1 5 

Total 61  68 


A grant  of  $75  is  given  to  each 
competition  and  distributed  in 
prizes  to  successful  competitors. 
One-third  of  this  grant  is  paid  by 
the  Provincial  Government  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  by  the  Seed 


provincial  exhibition  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  as  follows: — 

Class  I. — Open  to  all  competitors. 
Class  II. — Open  only  to  those 
competitors  who  have  secured  prizes 
in  the  standing  crops  competitions 
held  by  Agricultural  Societies. 

Class  III. — Open  only  to  the 
members  of  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers’  Association. 

The  total  amount  offered  in  prizes 
at  each  provincial  exhibition  is  about 
$1500.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum  (up 
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to  $600)  is  paid  by  'the  Dominion 
Government  (Seed  Branch),  the  rest 
is  paid  by  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  organization  and  administration 
expenses,  as  well  as  the  judges’ 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  judges 
are  paid  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. The  shipping  charges  for 
the  grain  sent  to  the  exhibition  are 
also  paid  by  the  latter.  An  auction 
sale  of  grain  exhibits  is  held  during 
the  exhibition.  The  grain  that  is 
not  sold  is  returned  at  the  expense  of 
exhibitors. 

In  addition  to  the  provincial  exhi- 
bition, local  seed  grain  fairs  are  also 
held  every  year  by  a number  of 
Agricultural  Societies.  In  1914,  23 
fairs  of  this  kind  were  held.  A grant 


of  $75  is  given  to  each  one  of  these 
local  fairs.  Two-thirds  of  this  grant 
is  paid  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment (Seed  Branch)  and  one-third 
by  the  Provincial  Government.  The 
salary  and  expenses  of  the  judges  are 
paid  by  the  Provincial  Government. 

The  judges  for  the  standing 
crops  competitions,  the  seed  grain 
provincial  exhibition  and  local  exhi- 
bitions held  by  agricultural  societies 
are  under  the  direction  of  a seed  grain 
inspector  from  Ottawa,  furnished 
free  of  charge  by  the  Dominion  Seed 
Branch.  Before  starting  on  their 
work  of  judging,  the  judges  take  a 
two  days’  course  under  the  seed 
inspector  at  Ottawa,  so  as  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  work. 


ONTARIO. 

BY  J.  LOCKIE  WILSON,  SUPT.,  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Field  Crop  Competitions  were  in- 
augurated in  1907  and  began  in  a 
small  way,  10  societies  taking  up  the 
work  and  receiving  a grant  of  $1,000. 
Three-hundred  and  twenty-five 
farmers  entered  the  competition,  and 
3,000  acres  of  crops  were  judged,  5 
judges  being  employed  for  this  work. 
For  the  first  few  years  entry  could  be 
made  in  only  one  crop,  but  the  num- 
ber of  crops  has  now  been  increased 
to  three.  The  acreage  of  the  fields 
entered  in  1914  was  about  60,000,  the 
number  of  farmers  entered  in  all  the 
crops  6,400,  and  the  grants  from  the 


Provincial  and  Federal  Governments 
amounted  to  $25,500.  The  maximum 
Provincial  Grant  to  each  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  three  crops  total  $150, 
on  condition  that  the  society  supple- 
ment this  with  $110,  whose  expenses 
are  all  paid  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  these  grants 
large  prizes  are  offered  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  and  Central  Canada 
Exhibitions,  and  Guelph  and  Ottawa 
Winter  Fairs,  for  which  only  the  first 
five  prize  winners  in  the  Field  Crop 
Competitions  are  eligible. 


FIELD  CROP  COMPETITIONS  IN  ONTARIO. 


Year. 

Societies. 

Competitors. 

Acres. 

Amount  of 
Provincial 
Grant. 

1907 

10 

325 

3,000 

$1,500 

1908 

46 

650 

6,000 

3,500 

1909 

77 

1,200 

20,000 

4,000 

1910 

no 

1,650 

26,000 

7,500 

1911 

104 

1,800 

28,000 

8,500 

1912 

153 

3,000 

30,000 

8,500 

1913 

159 

3,500 

35,000 

8,500 

1914 

258 

6,400 

60,000 

8,500 

Amount  of 
Dominion 
Grant. 


10,000 

16,500 
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NUMBER  OF  COMPETITIONS  IN 
1913  AND  1914. 


Wheat 

1913 

6 

1914 

12 

Oats 

Ill 

143 

Barley 

8 

18 

Peas 

1 

5 

Corn 

20 

35 

Potatoes 

12 

35 

Turnips 

4 

Mangels 

4 

Sugar  Beets 

1 

Clover 

1 

2 

159 

259 

By  Seed  Branch $749 

“ Provincial  Dept,  of  Agricul- 
ture  770 

“ Agricultural  Societies  at  local 

fairs 534 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZE  GRAIN. 

Grain  winning  prizes  is  retainedjby 
the  Provincial  Department  and  dis- 
tributed through  agricultural  repre- 
sentatives to  farmers,  who  next  year 
return  a similar  quantity  which  in 
turn,  is  handed  to  other  farmers  on 
like  conditions. 


EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  TORONTO,  1914. 


FINANCIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Towards  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  Field  Crop  Competitions 
apart  from  salaries  and  expenses  of 
administrative  officers. 


By  Seed  Branch  of  Federal  Dept. 

of  Agriculture $13,570 

“ Provincial  Dept,  of  Agricul- 
ture  8,000 

“ Agricultural  Societies 7,000 


Contributed  towards  Seed  Fairs 
and  Provincial  Seed  Exhibitions : 


JUDGES. 

Judges  attend  a short  course  each 
year  in  July  at  Guelph  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Central  Experimen- 
tal Farm,  Ottawa. 

RESULTS. 

Increased  interest  shown  by  farm- 
ers as  result  of  competitions  and  high 
prices  realized  by  successful  winners 
for  their  grain ; better  cultivation 
and  cleaner  fields  and  stricter  atten- 
tion to  the  time  of  sowing  and  har- 
vesting grains  are  much  in  evidence. 
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MANITOBA. 

BY  H.  J.  MOORHOUSE,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  educational  value 
of  field  crop  competitions 
and  seed-grain  fairs  is  great. 
The  achievements  of  such  men  as 
Seagar  Wheeler,  Thomas  Maynard, 
of  Deloraine,  and  others  who  have 
made  systematic  effort,  is  good  evi- 
dence. It  is  doubtful  if  any  single 
influence  that  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  Manitoba  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  good  farm 


S.  A.  BEDFORD,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE FOR  MANITOBA,  SCORING  FIELD 
OF  GRAIN  IN  GOOD  FARMING  COMPETITION. 


management  than  the  Good  Farm- 
ing Competitions.  Such  a competi- 
tion in  any  locality  means  a general 
clean-up  of  that  locality;  from  it 
weather-stained  barns  emerge  bright 
with  paint,  cluttered  roadways  clean 
swept,  hedges  and  flowers  improve 
the  farmstead  surroundings  and  the 
general  effect  upon  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  one  of  corresponding 
uplift.  Hardware  merchants  report 
remarkable  increases  in  the  sale  of 
paint  wherever  such  competitions 
are  held,  an  indication  that  the 
interest  taken  is  of  the  keenest. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette,  Vol.  I.  No.  11, 


page  921,  of  the  system  of  field 
representatives  to  be  established 
by  the  Manitoba  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1915.  It  is  confi- 
dently expected  that  as  soon  as  the 
plan  is  fairly  under  way  there  will  be 
larger  and  even  more  successful 
competitions  held  than  ever  before. 
Close  supervision  by  persons  residing 
in  the  district  will  do  much  to  en- 
courage the  farmers  to  take  part  and 
keep  up  the  general  interest. 

The  past  season  has  been  particu- 
larly unfavourable  for  competitions  of 
the  above  sort  and  interest  has  con- 
centrated rather  upon  plowing 
matches,  demonstration  trains,  boys' 
and  girls’  clubs  and  other  phases 
of  agricultural  instruction.  While 
the  Manitoba  agricultural  societies 
have  taken  considerable  interest  in 
field  crop  competitions,  seed  fairs 
etc.,  in  past  years,  1913-14  shows  a 
falling-off,  for  the  reasons  stated. 
During  1913  only  six  good  farming 
competitions  and  thirty-three  seed 
grain  fairs  were  held.  Some  societies 
hold  standing  grain  competitions  in 
connection  with  their  good  farming 
competition. 

During  1913  the  total  cash  prizes 
for  standing  grain  and  good  farm- 
ing competitions  amounted  to 
$426.50,  while  the  total  cash  prizes 
for  seed  fairs  was  $3,728,  $634  being 
paid  out  for  prizes  at  the  Provincial 
Seed  Fair  and  the  balance  by  various 
agricultural  societies. 

Judges  for  these  competitions  are 
chosen  from  among  competent 
graduates  of  the  Manitoba  Agricul- 
tural College.  Their  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture while  transportation  and  lodg- 
ing expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
agricultural  society  holding  the  com- 
petition. 

The  judging  is  based  upon  a 
score-card  prepared  by  the  Field 
Husbandry  Department  of  the 
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Manitoba  Agricultural  College.  The 
total  number  of  points  possible  is 
1,000,  perfect  scores  being  allotted 
as  follows : — 

GOOD  FARMING  COMPETITION. 

General  Appearance 50  Points. 

Cultivation 200  Points. 

(Including  tillage  in  general, 
system  of  rotation,  condition 
of  summer-fallow,  etc.) 

Farm  Crops 350  Points. 

(Condition,  purity,  variety). 

Live  Stock 150  Points. 

(Breeding,  variety,  compara- 
tive numbers,  feeding,  care 
and  management). 

Machinery 100  Points. 

(Condition,  care,  manage- 
ment, suitability,  provision 
repairs,  harness  and  other  for 
equipment). 

Farmstead 150  Points. 

(House  and  surroundings,  out- 
buildings, yards,  gardens, 
water  supply,  wind  breaks, 
hedges,  etc.) 

Under  “General  Appearance”  is 
included  the  impression  which  the 
farm  creates  on  approach  and  a 
general  plan  of  the  property.  The 
methods  employed  in  plowing, 
harrowing,  soil  packing,  etc.,  are 
considered  under  the  head  of  “Culti- 
vation” as  well  as  the  system  of  crop 
rotation  and  summer  fallow. 
Close  attention  is  paid  to  the  latter 
two  phases,  especially  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a good  system  of  rota- 
tion. In  examining  the  condition 
of  crop  under  the  heading  of  “Farm 
Crops”  special  attention  is  given  to 
vigour  of  growth,  freedom  from 
weeds,  other  kinds  of  grain  which  may 
have  got  mixed  in  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  crops  are  true  to  their 
variety.  Where  special  fields  are 
grown  for  seed  it  is  considered  an 
advantage  by  the  judges.  Noxious 
weeds  are  looked  for  very  closely  and 
the  seed  selection  from  year  to  year 
is  inquired  into. 

The  necessity  of  a sufficient  supply 
of  livestock  is  another  point  that  is 
not  overlooked  and  an  item  well 
included  in  the  score  is  the  proper 
housing  of  machinery.  The  advisa- 
bility of  some  provision  being  made 
for  repair  work  is  also  emphasized 


and  the  Good-Farming  judges  report 
a great  many  farms  throughout 
the  province  which  are  now  equipped 
with  small  forges  and  repair  shops. 

The  farmstead  is  one  feature  of 
the  score  which  might  result  in  a 
certain  amount  of  unfairness  to 
some  contestants  were  the  score  not 
subdivided  very  carefully.  But  in 
reaching  a decision  an  effort  is  made 
to  avoid  handicapping  the  man  of 
limited  means;  small,  well  adapted 
and  sufficient  house  and  barns  are 
given  practically  as  high  a mark  as 
the  more  expensive  and  pretentious 
places.  A special  point  is  made  of 
the  suitability  of  the  buildings  and 
the  convenience  of  their  situation 
in  regard  to  water  supply,  drainage, 
location  and  sanitary  improvements. 
The  condition  of  the  yard  is  taken 
into  account,  location  and  construc- 
tion of  wells  and  the  judicious 
planting  or  arrangement  of  trees 
and  hedges  as  protection  for  build- 
ings, stock,  etc.  In  short,  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  homelike  and  practical 
conditions  of  the  farm  surroundings. 

The  better  to  record  impressions 
accurately  the  cards  are  filled  out  on 
the  spot  as  the  inspection  of  the  farm 
proceeds.  Even  good  memory  is 
not  allowed  to  play  any  part  in  the 
scoring  and  the  farmer  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  card  is 
completed  without  any  outside  in- 
fluence affecting  the  score  to  which 
his  farm  is  entitled  on  its  merits. 

At  the  close  of  the  competition, 
copies  of  the  score-cards  are  sent  to 
each  competitor  in  order  that  he 
may  know  the  weak  points  of  his 
farm. 

The  department  does  not  make 
any  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  prize  grain,  that 
being  left  entirely  to  the  competitor. 

Several  of  the  judges  who  may 
been  engaged  in  making  Good  Farm- 
ing Competitions  awards  for  a num- 
ber of  years  note  a remarkable 
change  in  certain  districts  as  a direct 
result.  It  is  a significant  fact  that 
the  prizes  do  not  go  to  the  same  men 
every  year. 
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SASKATCHEWAN. 

BY  A.  F.  MANTLE,  DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  number  of  Agricultural 
societies  or  other  farmers' 
organizations  that  have 
conducted  field  crop  com- 
petitions during  each  year  since  their 
inception : 

1906 32  1909 49  1912 30 

1907 36  1910 40  1913 36 

1908. 44  1911 32  1914 25 

The  drouth  which  existed  in  many 
localities  had  the  effect  of  lessening 
interest  in  the  competitions  last  year. 

The  number  of  competitions  in 
field  crops  conducted  in  1913  and  in 
1914  was  as  follows: 


By  the  Federal  Seed  Branch 

By  the  Provincial  Government 

By  the  Local  Agricultural  Organization  conduct- 
ing the  competition 

For  Competitions 
held  in  1912. 

For  Competitions 
held  in  1913. 

$1,349.35 

3,299.34 

2,455.00 

$1,220.02 

2,875.50 

5,000.00 

The  total  amount  of  money  con-  maintenance  of  Seed  Fairs  and  Pro- 
tributed  toward  the  organization  and  vincial  Seed  Exhibitions  is  as  follows: 

By  the  Federal  Seed  Branch 

By  the  Provincial  Government 

By  local  organizations 

Fairs  held  in 
Winter  1912-13. 

Fairs  held  in 
Winter  1913-14. 

$2,539.82 

7,505.66 

5,620.00 

$1,959.83 

7,146.75 

1913  1914 

26  23 

10  10 

3 7 

2 3 

0 3 

0 1 

0 3 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

0 0 

41  52 

The  total  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed toward  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  Field  Crop  Competi- 
tions, apart  from  salaries  and  expenses 
of  administrative  officers  is  as  follows : 


Wheat 

Oats  

Barley 

Flax 

Fodder  Corn 

Grasses 

Potatoes.  . . . 

Roots 

Gardens 

Grass  Seed.  . 
Other  crops. 


The  amount  provided  by  local 
organizations  during  1913  does  not 
include  contributions  of  15  Grain 
Growers'  Organizations  and  Boards 
of  Trade  and  similar  associations 
which  conducted  seed  fairs  for  which 
judges  were  supplied  by  the  Exten- 
sion Department.  These  details 
have  not  come  to  hand.  Assuming 
that  these  offered  the  average  of 
those  organizations  whose  returns 
are  to  hand  the  amount  above  indi- 
cated would  be  increased  by  $2000. 


By  way  of  assisting  successful 
competitors  in  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  their  grains,  returns  are  com- 
piled showing  the  names,  addresses 
and  shipping  stations  of  the  exhibi- 
tors, with  the  grains  they  offer  for 
sale,  and  the  price  per  bushel. 
These  returns  are  put  in  circulation 
in  channels  where  there  is  a demand 
for  good  seed. 

Eor  the  training  of  judges  short 
courses  are  held  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  where  those  whose  duty 
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it  will  be  to  place  the  awards  on 
exhibits  are  given  thorough  drilling 
in  grading  and  scoring  of  all  grains, 
vegetables  and  dressed  poultry,  and 
the  detection  of  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds.  They  also  receive  lectures 
on  tillage  and  soil  management, 
seed  selection,  and  the  conservation 
of  moisture  and  fertility.  The 
value  and  thoroughness  of  these 
instructions  are  attested  by  the  fact 
that  exhibitors  who  have  shown  seed 
at  more  than  one  competition  have 
frequently  expressed  surprise  at  the 
uniformity  of  the  scores  given  by 
different  judges. 

The  rules  governing  competitions 
include  shipping  and  marketing 
instructions  and  similar  general  in- 
formation. For  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  value  and  purpose  of 
the  seed  fair  on  exhibitors  the 
following  rules  are  added  to  the  pre- 
mium list: 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

“No  premium  shall  be  awarded  for 
exhibits  that  contain  noxious  impurities  or 
for  those  that  for  other  reasons  are  con- 
sidered unworthy.  The  judges  may  award 
prizes  subject  to  the  exhibits  passing 
satisfactorily  a germination  test. 

“Two  quarts  of  each  of  the  prize-winning 
exhibits  will  be  kept  for  special  tests  and 
on  the  results  of  these  tests  the  champion- 
ships and  special  prizes  will  be  awarded. 
These  special  tests  will  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  milling  and  baking  value  of  the 
wheat,  the  milling  value  of  the  oats,  and 
the  brewing  value  of  the  barley. 

“The  decision  of  the  judges  will  in  all 
cases  be  final. 

“Each  exhibitor  declares  that  he  has  in 
his  possession  or  has  sold  from  his  crop  of 
current  year  at  least  50  bushels  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley  or  potatoes,  25  bushels  of  flax, 
five  bushels  of  peas  and  one  bushel  of  grass 
seeds,  as  good  as  that  which  he  exhibits. 
In  case  of  sale  the  names  of  purchasers 
may  be  required. 

“Small  samples  of  each  exhibit  shall  be 
taken  by  the  secretary  and  held  as  evidence 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising  from  a 
claim  that  the  seed  exhibited  was  not 
representative  of  that  afterwards  sold. 

“Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in 
the  preparation  of  an  exhibit.  The 
presence  of  other  kinds  of  grain,  useless 
impurities,  noxious  weeds,  damaged,  smutty 
or  diseased  grain  is  sure  to  be  discovered 


by  the  judges  and  lessens  one’s  chances  of 
winning.  The  exhibits  cannot  be  cleaned 
too  well.  But  after  selecting  a good  exhibit 
and  cleaning  it  properly  do  not  throw  away 
your  chances  of  winning  by  shipping  it  in 
a dirty  or  used  sack  which  has  held  smutty 
grain  or  grain  of  another  kind  than  that 
exhibited.  Do  not  use  a second  hand  flour 
sack  or  one  that  may  be  easily  torn,  and 
remember  that  the  man  who  grows  the 
best  grain  may  be  beaten  by  his  neighbour 
who  cleans  his  exhibit  well  and  puts  it  up 
neatly. 

“But  exhibitors  must  also  bear  in  mind 
their  duties  to  prospective  customers  who 
may  be  induced  to  buy  seed  through  hav- 
ing seen  their  exhibit  or  read  of  its  stand- 
ing in  the  seed  fair.  Be  sure  that  the  grain 
you  have  is  equally  as  good  as  your 
exhibit.’’ 

RESULTS. 

The  good  results  following  the 
holding  of  seed  fairs  and  standing 
crop  competitions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  frequently  ob- 
served and  commented  upon  by  the 
judges  sent  out  by  the  Extension 
Department.  In  cases  where  the 
same  judge  has  visited  a point  two 
years  in  succession  the  comment  is 
interesting.  It  is  noted  that  even 
in  up  to  date  farming  districts  there 
has  been  shown  a lack  of  knowledge 
which  has  permitted  the  exhibitors 
to  place  their  exhibits  with  noxious 
impurities  in  them.  Records  for 
1912  show  disqualification  for  nearly 
all  exhibits  owing  to  the  presence  of 
wild  oats.  The  results  of  the  1913 
seed  fair  in  those  localities  have 
invariably  shown  a remarkable  free- 
dom from  these  and  other  impurities, 
following  the  good  work  of  the  judges 
in  seeking  to  correct  the  evil. 

The  personal  work  of  the  judges  in 
the  standing  crop  competitions  is 
having  the  effect  of  cleaning  up  the 
fields  of  competitors  inasmuch  as 
judges  are  desired  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  entire  farmstead  in 
making  awards.  Furthermore  the 
value  of  this  work  is  becoming  im- 
pressed upon  the  school  authorities 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  judges 
are  constantly  being  called  upon  to 
address  the  pupils  on  seed  selection 
and  conservation  topics. 


Field  Crop  Competitions  and  Seed  Fairs. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

BY  J.  C.  READEY,  B.S.A.,  PROVINCIAL  SOIL  AND  CROP  INSTRUCTOR. 


CROP  Competitions  were  first 
held  in  British  Columbia 
under  the  supervision  of 
the  B.  C.  Dairymens’  Asso- 
ciation. In  1912  the  scope  of  these 
competitions  was  enlarged  and  the 
work  undertaken  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Dominion  Seed  Branch.  Up 
to  1913  the  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr. 
H.  Rive,  Provincial  Dairy  Instructor, 
but  in  that  year  on  the  appointment 
of  a soil  and  crop  instructor,  field 
crop  competition  work  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  dairy  division  to 
the  soil  and  crop  division. 

In  1912  there  were  held  2 compe- 
titions in  wheat,  3 in  oats,  13  in 
potatoes,  1 in  turnips  and  1 in  red 
clover — 21  competitions  in  all. 

In  1913  there  were  3 in  wheat, 
9 in  oats,  17  in  potatoes,  1 in  turnips 
and  2 in  kale, — -a  total  of  31. 

There  has  been  a steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  Institutes  com- 
peting, and  in  the  number  of  entries, 
until,  in  1914,  50  Farmers’  Institutes 
participated,  with  a total  list  of  2 
competitions  in  wheat,  1 in  peas, 
19  in  oats,  5 in  carrots,  5 in  mangels, 
3 in  alfalfa,  4 in  kale,  40  in  potatoes 
and  1 in  turnips, — a total  of  80. 

By  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
Seed  Branch  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agr  culture  will  have  con- 
tributed $3,000  for  the  assistance 
in  crop  competition  work.  Apart 
from  salaries  and  expenses  of  admin- 
istrative officers,  the  Provincial 
Department  contributed  $200  in 
1912,  $860  in  1913,  and  $3,800  in 
1914, — a total  of  $4,860.  In  addi- 
tion the  province  has  paid  in  ex- 
penses outside  of  officers’  salaries 
the  sum  of  $950  in  1912,  $457.60  in 
1913,  and  $1,536.20  in  1914.  This 
latter  sum  includes  the  expenses  of 
judging  boys’  and  girls’  competi- 
tions. Each  year  the  Farmers’ 


Institutes  competing  have  paid  50 
cents  per  competition  toward  the 
prize  list,  being  $300.00,  $467.50  and 
$1200  for  the  three  years  respect- 
ively. 

In  1914  a provincial  competition, 
made  up  from  the  harvested  product 
of  the  prize-winning  plots  of  the 
Field  Competitions,  was  held  at 
Victoria.  A prize-list  of  $192  was 
offered  by  the  Provincial  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  first  difficulty  in  promoting 
crop  competition  work,  is  the 
diffidence  of  the  farmer  toward  the 
work.  For  this  reason,  while  rules 
and  regulations  are  regarded  as 
essential,  our  belief  has  always  been 
that  results  are  greater  than  rules, 
and  we  have  been  lenient  in  their 
enforcement  where  no  vital  principal 
was  involved,  especially  with  the 
rancher  who  competes  for  the  first 
time.  This  matter  requires  a good 
deal  of  tact  and  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  judge.  The  department 
feels  that  this  course  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  an  Institute 
that  holds  its  first  competition  is 
almost  always  in  the  field  again  the 
following  year.  Another  difficulty 
has  been  to  impress  the  competitor 
with  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  last 
year  we  addressed  them  as  follows: — 

“The  ulterior  object  of  these  com- 
petitions is  to  encourage  a spirit  of 
wholesome  rivalry  in  crop-production. 
The  real  reason  is  that  the  thought 
and  work  involved  in  the  competition 
will  lead  to  improvement  of  methods, 
thereby  securing  better  crops  and 
more  remunerative  returns. 

We  find  that  a great  many  com- 
petitors do  not  choose  their  plot 
until  the  arrival  of  the  judge.  Then 
they  select  a particular  part  of  the 
field  that  gives  the  best  promise. 
The  prize  is  won,  not  because  of  im- 
proved attention  to  the  plot,  but 
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because  of  naturally  favourable 
conditions  in  the  soil  of  the  plot. 
The  competitor  gets  no  benefit  from 
the  competition  except  the  prize- 
money  that  he  may  win,  and  the 
object  of  the  competition  is  thus 
defeated. 

'Tn  order  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, we  are  going  to  insist  that  a 
competitor  register  the  location  of 
the  plot  with  the  secretary  when  he 
makes  entry.  Forms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose. 

“Together  with  this,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  an  Institute  to  hold 
a competition  with  only  five  com- 
petitors, because  we  believe  that 
five  real  competitors  who  will  comply 
with  the  conditions  are  better  than 
ten  competitors  where  half  of  them 
do  not  know  what  they  have  done 
to  win.” 


Much  of  the  work  of  obtaining  the 
names  of  competitors  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  secretary  of  the 
institute,  and  to  encourage  these  the 
department  offers  a prize  of  $100  to 
the  institute  obtaining  the  largest 
number  of  bona  fide  competitors, 
and  $25  of  this  amount  is  payable  to 
the  secretary. 

The  department  regards  these 
competitions  as  being  among  the 
most  valuable  means  of  encourage- 
ment and  education  in  the  improved 
methods  of  tillage  and  of  crop  pro- 
duction. The  slogan  adopted,  “We 
learn  to  do  by  doing,”  carries  with 
it  latent  powers  of  cheap,  effective 
education.  When  a man,  woman 
or  child  in  any  walk  of  life  is  induced 
to  “learn  to  do  by  doing,”  it  would 
seem,  in  the  light  of  present  know- 
ledge, that  the  highest  efficiency 
had  been  obtained. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT. 


The  United  States  Commission  to  investi- 
gate and  study  in  European  countries  co- 
operative land-mortgage  banks,  co-opera- 
tive rural  credit  unions,  and  similar  organi- 
zations and  institutions  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
and  the  betterment  of  rural  conditions, 
have  issued  Parts  I and  II  of  their  Report. 
Part  I deals  with  agricultural  credit  and 
Part  II  with  land-mortgage  or  long-term 
credit.  There  is  also  contained  in  the 
pamphlet  the  text  of  a bill  for  suggested 
legislation.  The  following  paragraph  is 
taken  from  Part  I of  the  Report: — 

“ In  considering  the  conditions  in 
Germany,  as  applying  to  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  the  essential  points 
of  difference  between  the  two  countries 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  In  size 
the  German  Empire  is  about  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  State  of  Texas  after  cutting 
off  from  Texas  an  area  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Alabama.  In  population  the 
German  Empire  contains  about 
68,000,000  people,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
United  States.  In  intensive  farming  the 
Germans  are  far  ahead  of  our  own  farm- 
ing population,  and  the  average  produc- 
tion in  Germany  has  increased  greatly. 


while  our  average  yield  per  acre  has 
increased  but  slowly.  In  Germany  the 
population  in  a given  district  is  largely 
homogeneous,  and  the  individual  is,  so 
to  speak,  attached  to  the  soil,  the  same 
farms  continuing  in  the  same  families  for 
generations.  In  this  country  such  a 
condition  is  seldom  found.  In  Germany, 
on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  land 
and  the  large  population,  and  on  account 
of  the  known  productivity  of  each  piece 
of  land,  the  value  of  that  land  is  easily 
ascertained  and  varies  within  very  slight 
limits.  In  this  country  the  variations  in 
value  are  very  great.  In  Germany  the 
average  farm  is  about  20  acres;  in  this 
country  the  average  farm  is  138  acres. 
In  Germany  the  credit  and  resources  of 
the  individual  in  a community  are  known 
to  practically  every  other  individual  in 
that  community;  in  this  country  no  such 
accurate  information  is  obtainable.  In 
Germany  the  small  farmer,  his  wife,  and 
children  all  do  manual  work  on  the  farm; 
in  this  country  such  a condition  is  rare. 
In  Germany  the  people  have  been  trained 
to  a supervision  and  control  of  their 
operation  by  strict  government  regula- 
tions, which  would  not  be  favoured  in 
this  country.” 


MANITOBA. 

HOME-GROWN  ALFALFA  SEED. 


Manitoba  now  has  home-grown  been  made  possible  by  the  Dominion 
alfalfa  seed.  The  first  threshing  of  Government  grant  provided  under 
alfalfa  took  place  on  the  Govern-  The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act. 
ment  Demonstration  Farm  at  Nee-  The  machine  used  in  threshing  this 
pawa  on  October  31st.  About  six  alfalfa  is  the  first  clover  machine  that 
acres  of  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa  was  has  ever  started  in  Manitoba,  if  not 


THRESHING  GRIMM’S  ALFALFA  SEED,  GROWN  IN  MANITOBA. 


threshed  and  from  this  one  field  of 
less  than  six  acres  was  obtained  253/^ 
bushels  (1,535  lb.)  of  clean  pure  seed, 
the  quality  of  which  is  exceptionally 
high. 

This  alfalfa  was  grown  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  H.  Irvine  near  Neepawa. 
The  seed  was  the  well  known 
Grimm’s  variety  and  was  sown  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  so 
thoroughly  cultivated  by  machine 
and  by  hand  that  all  weeds  were 
exterminated.  About  three  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  was  used  and  the 
field  treated  with  soil  from  old  alfalfa 
land.  The  soil  of  this  field  was  a 
warm  sandy  loam.  The  harvesting 
was  done  by  mower  and  the  alfalfa 
cured  in  bunches  and  afterwards 
stacked  for  some  weeks.  Beyond  an 
occasional  unmatured  seed  the 
sample  is  apparently  well  matured. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  agri- 
cultural education  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ot- 
tawa is  constantly  being  verified, 
this  experiment  in  alfalfa  having 


the  first  to  be  used  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  farmers  will 
go  more  into  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
and  that  many  of  these  machines  will 
be  required  in  the  near  future. 


GRIMM’S  ALFALFA  SEED  GROWN  IN  MANITOBA 


This  seed  tested  at  Ottawa  shows  97  per  cent  germi- 
nation, all  strong,  and  absolute  freedom  from  noxious 
weeds. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 

LEGISLATION  IN  1914. 


The  recent  session  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature 
was  largely  a war  session 
and,  as  a consequence,  very 
little  legislation  was  passed  affecting 
agriculture.  The  Dairymen’s  Act 
was  amended  to  provide  for  adequate 
inspection  and  supervision  of  all 
business  transacted  by  companies  or 
individuals  in  any  capacity  whatso- 
ever in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  in  handling  the  dairy  produce 


of  the  farmers.  The  amendments 
provided  for  the  securing  of  informa- 
tion upon  which  future  legislation 
would  be  framed  with  a view  to 
meeting  the  actual  conditions  so  as  to 
avoid  inflicting  injustice  on  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying, 
testing,  manufacturing  or  in  any  way 
doing  public  business  in  connection 
with  dairying.  Following  were  the 
appropriations  for  agriculture: — 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
COMMENCING  APRIL  30th,  1915. 


Civil  Government $ 39,155.00 

Assistance  to  Agricultural  interests,  including  Agricultural  Societies,  Prov- 
incial Fair,  Grain  Growers’  Association,  etc 73,600.00 

Assistance  to  Live  Stock  Industry,  including  Commissioner  and  Assistant, 
grants  to  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Associations  and  Winter  Fair, 

Destruction  of  Wolves,  etc 20,600.00 

Dairy  & Poultry  Industries,  Commissioner,  Travelling  Dairies,  Advances 

for  operation  of  Creameries  and  Poultry  Industry 84,600.00 

Publicity  and  Statistical  Work 22,700.00 

Bacteriological  Laboratory 8,400 . 00 

Weed  Control  and  Game  Protection 20,900.00 

Bureau  of  Labour 8,900.00 

Miscellaneous  Services,  Securing  natural  history  specimens,  etc..  Domestic 
Science  Scholarships;  Exhibits  for  Exhibitions;  Expenses  under  The 
Agricultural  Instruction  Act 17,100.00 


Total $295,955.00 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Agricultural  Extension  Work  ! $ 24,000.00 


Grand  Total $319,955.00 

ESTIMATE  OF  REVENUE  FOR  1915. 

Reimbursement  of  advances  for  operation  of  creameries $ 60,000.00 

Assessment  upon  butter  manufactured 10,000.00 

Game  and  other  fees 20,000.00 

Casual  revenue 500 . 00 


Total $ 90,500.00 
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CREAMERY  WORK  OF  LAST  SUMMER. 


The  records  of  the  work  of  the 
government  operated  co- 
operative creameries  for  the 
summer  season  of  1914  have 
now  been  made  up,  and  again  show  a 
steady  and  substantial  increase  in 
business. 

During  the  six  months  ending 
October  31st,  a total  of  1,161,000 
pounds  of  creamery  butter  were 
marketed  for  the  creameries  by 
Dairy  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilson. 

This  represents  the  produce  of 
3,625  farmers  as  compared  with 
2,681  who  patronized  the  creameries 


during  the  same  period  last  year,  and 
this  summer’s  make  of  butter  was 
313,000  pounds,  or  35.7  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  that  of  1913. 

Thirty-two  carloads  of  butter  were 
shipped  to  outside  points,  and  in 
addition  the  local  trade  was  kept 
fully  supplied. 

The  average  make  per  creamery 
was  90,000  pounds,  although  two  of 
the  creameries  were  built  this  season 
and  did  not  commence  operations 
until  the  first  week  of  July. 

The  number  of  patrons  was  2,681 
in  1913  and  3,025  in  1914. 


ALFALFA  COMPETITION  RESULTS. 


IN  the  April  number  of  The 
Agricultural  Gazette,  on 
page  298,  there  was  described 
an  ‘‘Alfalfa  Growing  Competi- 
tion in  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan.” The  fields  entered  had,  by 
the  spring  of  1914,  passed  through  at 
least  two  winters.  In  June  the  awards 
were  made. 

The  factors  given  most  attention 
by  the  judges  were : yield  and  quality 
of  crop,  hardiness,  freedom  from 
weeds  and  grass  and  freedom  from 
disease  and  insect  damage. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  competition 
the  province  was  divided  into  four 
districts.  The  prizes  in  each  were  six 
in  number,  and  ranged  from  $5  to 
$75.  In  addition  a silver  trophy 
valued  at  $250  was  offered  as  a grand 
sweepstakes  prize  for  the  best  field  in 
the  province  which  was  won  by 
Nicol  Bros.,  Sintaluta. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions 
that  have  been  reached  as  a result  of 
this  competition: — 

First — That  alfalfa  can  be  grown 
on  all  normal  soils  in  all  parts  of  the 
province. 

Second — Only  the  hardier  sorts 
will  stand  the  low  temperatures  of 
western  Canadian  winters. 


Third — Alfalfa  will  not  produce  a 
heavy  yield  in  dry  regions  without 
rain 

Fourth — The  value  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  land  was  repeated- 
ly demonstrated, 

(a)  For  the  conservation  of  soil 
moisture. 

(b)  For  the  eradication,  before 
sowing,  of  perennial  weeds 
such  as  quack  grass,  sweet 
grass  and  other  native 
plants  having  a creeping 
rooted  habit. 

Fifth — That  thin  seeding  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  the  drier  sections — 
one  to  three  pounds  per  acre  is  ample 
when  sown  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
for  seed.  In  humid  areas  thicker 
seeding  is  more  profitable. 

Sixth — That  where  alfalfa  has  not 
been  previously  grown  inoculation 
with  alfalfa  bacteria,  either  in  soil 
from  a healthy  alfalfa  field  or  in  the 
form  of  artificial  cultures  should  be 
used. 

Seventh — That  failures  were  due 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes:  dry  weather,  tender  varie- 
ties, unsuitable  preparation  of  the 
land,  the  presence  of  creeping  rooted 
perennials,  or  lack  of  inoculation. 


ALBERTA. 

AGRICULTURAL  LEGISLATION. 


At  the  recent  session  of  the 
Alberta  Legislature  no  new 
measures  were  introduced 
affecting  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Fence  Ordinance  was  amend- 
ed to  make  any  fence  declared  by  a 
by-law  of  any  municipality  a lawful 
fence  and  a second  amendment  was 
made  requiring  the  placing  of  a fence 
surrounding  a stack  twenty  feet  away 
instead  of  ten  feet. 

The  Noxious  Weeds  Ordinance 
was  amended  in  Section  4,  to  make 
the  owners  of  land  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  the  weeds  on  the 
half  of  the  road  allowance  contigu- 
ous to  his  land. 

Two  measures  affecting  agriculture 
were  enacted  to  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
These  were  entitled  “The  Wild 
Lands  Taxation  Act”  and  The 
Timber  Areas  Tax  Act.” 

THE  WILD  LANDS  TAXATION  ACT. 

The  aim  of  the  Wild  Lands  Act  is 
to  derive  some  revenue  from  the  use 
of  uncultivated  lands,  merely  held 
by  the  owners  for  purely  speculative 
purposes. 

Lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
any  incorporated  city, town  or  village, 
crown  lands,  Indian  reserves,  grazing 
land  under  lease,  unpatented  home- 
stead land,  land  used  for  churches 
and  cemeteries,  and  any  land  espe- 
cially exempted  by  law  or  held  for 
the  public  use  of  the  province,  are 
exempt. 

Where  the  land  owner  is  a bona 
fide  farmer  residing  on  some  portion 
of  his  land  he  has  640  acres  exempt 
from  this  tax  without  his  being  re- 
quired to  show  cultivation  or  use  for 
pasture. 

Exemption  is  also  granted  in  the 
case  of  owners  who  are  making  use 
of  their  land  by  cropping  or  cultivat- 


ing at  least  one-quarter  of  the  area 
they  hold  within  a radius  of  nine 
miles  or  by  pasturing  their  lands,  as 
defined  by  the  Act,  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  In  this  case, 
one  horse  or  one  cattle  beast,  or 
three  sheep  for  each  ten  acres  is  the 
basis  for  calculation. 

The  tax  is  levied  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land  without  regard  to 
any  improvement  and  the  rate  is  one 
per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  tax  is  to  be  collected  by  the 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
through  assessors  especially  ap- 
pointed for  the  same  and  the  usual 
provisions  are  attached  to  this  Act 
for  enforcing  the  payment  of  taxes 
and  penalty  for  default. 

THE  TIMBER  AREAS  TAX  ACT. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Timber 
Areas  Act  all  timber  areas  or  timber 
berths  are  subject  to  a tax  of  two 
and  a half  cents  per  acre,  payable  to 
the  general  revenue  of  the  province 
through  the  Department  of  Munici- 
pal Affairs. 

It  will  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  Act  that  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  in  every  year 
every  proprietor  of  a timber  area 
shall  without  receiving  any  notice 
or  demand,  deliver  to  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  a statement 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  tim- 
ber area  held,  and  also  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June,  pay  over 
the  tax  of  two  and  a half  cents  per 
acre  on  each  acre  so  held. 

The  minimum  tax  provided  for  is 
$25.00,  and  in  case  the  return  is  not 
promptly  made,  the  party  holding 
the  timber  area  will  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  one  hundred  per  cent  and 
in  addition,  shall  on  summary  con- 
viction before  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
be  subjected  to  a penalty  of  $20 
per  day  for  each  day  in  default  in 
delivering  the  return. 
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Provision  is  made  for  distress  being 
levied  on  goods  and  chattels  to  re- 
cover these  taxes,  and  such  taxes  are 
made  the  first  lien  on  any  timber  cut 
from  the  timber  area.  Where  the 
timber  berth  is  held  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  wood  or  tim- 
ber for  settler’s  use  the  proprietor 


may  be  relieved  from  paying  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  taxes,  and 
in  case  of  a proprietor  who  is  manufac- 
turing lumber  in  the  province  from 
timber  cut  on  his  timber  area,  he 
may  be  allowed  a rebate  not  exceed- 
ing one  and  a half  cents  per  acre. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
COMMENCING  DECEMBER  31st.  1914. 


Civil  Government $ 51,080.00 

Live  Stock, 

Live  Stock  & Agri’I  Insti- 
tutes & Assns.,  Fat  stock 
Show  ; Destruction  of 
Wolves;  Stock  Inspection, 

Brands  & Brand  Book, 

Grants  to  Live  Stock  Assns., 

Spring  Stock  Show 49,600.00 

Fairs  & Exhibitions  Official 
Judges, 

Production  of  Pure  Seed 
Grain  & Seed  Fair,  Fairs 


Association,  etc 112,500.00 

Poultry, 

To  encourage  Poultry  In- 
dustry, Grant  to  Poultry 
Association 8,200.00 

Assistance  to  Dairying, 

*To  assist  Creameries,  Ad- 
vances to  Creameries,  To 
encourage  Dairy  Work 167,000.00 

Demonstration  Farms, 

Administration,  *Purchase 
& Equipment,  Operation  ..  73,000.00 

Operation  of  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, 

Agricultural  Instruction  ...  21,500.00 

Statistics,  Protection  of  Game, 

Prairie  Fires,  etc 49,100.00 


Grants  to  United  Farmers  & 
Irrigation  Assns.,  Womens’ 
Institutes,  Destruction  of 


Noxious  Weeds,  Natural 

History  Society  28,600.00 

Bacteriological  & Pathological 

Work 9,000.00 

Immigration  & Colonization,  20.000,00 

*Advances  under  Elevator 

Act  200,000.00 

Sundries  & Contingencies  ...  2,000.00 


Total .$  791,580.00 

*Chargeable  to  capital. 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE  FOR  1915. 

Agriculture  Department  ($289,000.00) 


Fees:  Game  Licenses,  Sale 
of  E stray  Animals  and 

other  Fees  $ 64,500.00 

Reimbursement  of  Advances 

on  Butte  and  Poultry  . . 150,000.00 

Repayment,  Account  of  Seed 

Grain 7,000.00 

Demonstration  Farms  60,000.00 

Repayment,  Loans  to 

Creameries  2,500. 00 

Poultry  Breeding  Plant.  . . . 3,000.00 

Registration  of  Threshing 

Machines  2,000.00 


Total $289,000.00 


POTATO  GROWING  COMPETITION. 

EXTENSION  WORK,  VERMILION  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

BY  PROF.  E.  A.  HOWES,  PRINCIPAL  AND  INSTRUCTOR  IN  FIELD  HUSBANDRY. 


I am  in  a position  to  make  a final 
report  of  the  comparative  test  of 
varieties  of  potatoes  at  Stony 
Plain  and  at  Vermilion,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  local  agricultural 


societies.  At  each  centre  the  local 
Demonstration  Farm,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  some  five  farmers,  con- 
ducted the  comparative  test  of  six 
well  known  varieties  of  potatoes,  the 
object  being  to  ascertain  the  variety 
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most  suitable — this  work  being  pre- 
paratory to  the  establishment  of 
local  potato  growers’  associations 
and  intended  to  pave  the  way  for 
uniformity  of  product,  so  that  buyers 
should  be  in  a position  to  know 
where  a certain  quality  of  potato 
could  be  purchased  in  commercial 
quantities. 

Following  I give  a few  notes  on  the 
varieties  subjected  to  test.  The 
varieties  were  uniformly  white  in 
colour  because  of  market  preference 
for  such : — 

Wee  Macgregor- — This  variety  much 
resembles  Gold  Coin  being  perhaps 
a little  finer  in  general  quality. 
This  seed  was  secured  from  Brandon. 

Vermont  Gold  Coin — The  seed  was 
secured  from  a farmer  near  Vermilion 
who  has  kept  the  stock  pure;  the 
seed  coming  originally  from  the 
Montreal  district.  This  variety  is 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  as 
Green  Mountain  and  McKinley 
varieties,  competent  authorities 
state  that  the  old  name  “Vermont 
Gold  Coin”  is  the  right  one,  and  that 
the  other  names  were  added  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Burbank — This  is  a potato  well 
known  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  the  United  States,  being  the  only 
potato  grown  in  a great  many  parts  of 
that  area.  The  seed  was  purchased 
in  Minneapolis  and  the  stock  is  pure 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  secure 
evidence.  The  so-called  “Ashcroft” 
potato  grown  in  British  Coiumbia  is 
simply  a Burbank  strain. 

Mayfield  Blossom — This  is  a 


Canary  Island  potato  purchased  from 
a farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermilion. 
Carman  No.  1 was  the  potato  origin- 
ally selected,  but  we  were  disappoint- 
ed at  the  eleventh  hour  in  securing 
the  desired  quantity  and  Mayfield 
Blossom  was  substituted. 

Sutton's  Satisfaction — This  is  a 
prize  winner  whose  name  explains  its 
origin.  This  seed  was  purchased 
northwest  of  Edmonton. 

Further  comment  on  the  varieties 
will  follow  the  table  of  results. 

AT  STONY  PLAIN. 

At  Stony  Plain  a potato  fair  was 
held  on  November  3rd.  A special 
score  card  was  prepared  and  a com- 
mittee of  buyers  from  Edmonton 
acted  as  judges  in  scoring  the  pota- 
toes exhibited  by  local  exhibitors. 

After  the  scoring  the  large  assem- 
blage of  farmers  was  addressed  by 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon. 
Duncan  Marshall,  and  by  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
by  the  Minister  of  Education,  the 
Hon.  J.  R.  Boyle  and  by  Dr.  Tory, 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Alberta.  At  a banquet  given  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  further  short  ad- 
dresses were  given. 

The  cooking  demonstration  and 
test  was  made  by  Miss  Carlyle  of  the 
Household  Science  staff  of  the  Ver- 
milion School  of  Agriculture. 

Following  is  the  average  of  the 
comparative  scores  and  comparative 
yields  of  the  six  varieties  of  potatoes 
per  acre: — 


SCORES  AND  YIELDS. 


Name. 

Uniform- 

ity. 

Size. 

Shape. 

Depth 

of 

Eye. 

Freedom 

from 

Disease. 

Quality. 

Cooking 

Analysis. 

Total. 

Yield  per 
Acre, 
Bus. 

Possible  score 

12 

8 

15 

10 

10 

10 

35 

100 

Wee  Macgregor 

8 

10}^ 

7 

30 

76 

343 

Gold  Coin. . . .■ 

7 

8M 

6 

4 

7 

29 

309 

Burbank 

8M 

5M 

8M 

5 

6^ 

70 

333 

Table  Talk 

m 

6 

lOM 

m 

5M 

7 

27M 

73 

333 

Mayfield  Blossom 

m 

6 

9M 

7 

3M 

6M 

67^ 

329 

Sutton’s  Satisfaction  . . 

m 

6 

iiM 

8M 

5 

6M 

25M 

201 

Potato  Growing  Competition. 
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AT  VERMILION. 

No  scoring  was  done  at  Vermilion; 
the  season  being  particularly  un- 
favourable there,  the  farmers  pre- 
ferred the  request  that  the  test  be 
extended  for  another  year.  However, 
the  average  of  the  comparative 
yields  at  Vermilion  may  be  given: — 


Wee  Macgregor 302  bushels. 

Gold  Coin 224  “ 

Burbank 193 

Table  Talk 179 

Mayfield  Blossom 176  “ 

Sutton’s  Satisfaction.  . . . 149  . “ 


A study  of  the  foregoing  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  would  appear 
that  Wee  Macgregor  has  a pretty  fair 
lead  on  the  rest  of  the  field,  being 
first  n yield  and  first  in  cooking 
analysis.  The  heavy  scoring  in  the 
division  of  “Freedom  from  Disease” 
may  be  explained  by  the  presence  of 
scab;  some  of  the  varieties  being 
particularly  bad  in  this  direction.  I 
would  suggest  formaline  treatment 
for  the  potatoes  suspected  of  infec- 
tion. In  point  of  quality  Gold  Coin 
and  Burbank  are  very  little  behind 
Wee  Macgregor.  Gold  Coin  was  a 
little  rougher  this  year — the  change 
of  location  being  so  much  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  the  other  potatoes 
planted.  One  fault  the  Burbank 
has,  and  that  is,  that  extra  growth 
seems  to  be  all  in  one  direction ; after 
the  potatoes  grow  to  a certain  size  it 
seems  to  grow  in  length  only,  the 
shape  of  the  larger  sized  potatoes 
being  open  to  this  objection.  Table 
Talk  and  Mayfield  Blossom  are  both 
handsome  potatoes  but  this  year 
showed  too  large  a percentage  of 
small  and  unsaleable  potatoes;  the 
general  cooking  quality,  also,  was  not 
as  good  as  in  the  case  of  the  three 
first  named.  Sutton’s  Satisfaction 
was,  by  a considerable  margin  the 
best  looking  potato  in  the  lot.  Its 
colour  has  a tinge  of  yellow;  its  shape 
and  surface  were  pretty  nearly  ideal. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
yield  was  very  small  and  that  the 


cooking  quality  was  the  poorest. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  test  was 
most  encouraging  and  goes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  kind  of  help  most 
appreciated  by  the  farmer  is  that 
which  gives  him,  at  least,  a partial 
opportunity  to  help  himself.  As 
intimated  at  the  beginning  the  work 
so  far  is  of  a preparatory  nature.  All 
of  the  varieties  tested  were  good ; any 
one  of  them  could  be  handled  success- 
fully in  a community  enterprise, 
therefore,  it  is  not  so  important  that 
we  convince  everybody  that  the 
potato  selected  is  the  best  as  it  is 
that  every  one  in  the  community 
should  co-operate  to  grow  the  potato 
selected.  Every  farmer,  “side-walk” 
or  genuine,  has  some  pet  variety  of 
potato.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
growers  of  potatoes  should  be  willing 
to  relinquish  their  pet  variety  for  the 
sake  of  co-operative  effort  It  may 
be  of  encouragement  in  this  line  to 
read  the  report  of  the  Rosthern 
Station  where  the  statement  is 
made,  that  for  quality  and  yield 
combined.  Wee  Macgregor  leads  all 
others. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  organiza- 
tion of  a number  of  farmers  who  will 
pledge  themselves  to  grow  one  variety 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Follow- 
ing this,  or  rather  in  conjunction  with 
it,  the  farmers  must  look  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  stock ; by  fighting 
potato  scab  and  other  diseases;  by 
uniformity  of  product  and  by  seed 
selection. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  deemed 
advisable  to  conduct  this  test  for 
another  year  but  this  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion and  can  be  settled  later.  We 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  out- 
standing quality  of  a certain  variety. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other 
varieties  which  are  desirable  but  the 
criticism  is  that  there  are  already  too 
many  varieties,  that  the  sooner  we  get 
down  to  one  variety  and  seek  to  im- 
prove that  variety,  the  sooner  will  we 
be  in  the  line  of  definite  progress. 


PART  III. 


Special  Contributions,  Reports  of  Agricultural 
Organizations,  Notes  and  Publications. 


SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

THE  QUEBEC  POMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  22nd  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pomological  and 
Fruit  Growing  Society  of 
the  province  of  Quebec  was 
held  at  Macdonald  College , December 
2nd  and  3rd,  1914.  Among  the 
papers  read  and  the  addresses  given 
were  the  following:  Distribution 

of  Fruits,  C.  W.  Baxter,  Fruit 
Branch,  Ottawa;  Lessons  from  the 
1914  Crop,  Rev.  Father  Leopold,  La 
Trappe;  Transportation  of  Fruit, 
D.  E.  McIntosh,  Forest,  Ontario; 
Life  of  Trees  of  Different  Varieties 
of  Apples  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  Dominion 
Horticulturist;  Public  Handling  of 
Fruit,  F.  H.  Grindley,  Fruit 
Branch,  Ottawa;  Intercropping  the 
Young  Orchard,  Prof.  A.  MacLennan, 
Macdonald  College;  Commercial 
Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenates  of  Lead, 
Mr.  Newton,  Montreal;  Experiences 
with  Fire  Pots,  M.  B.  Davis,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Dominion  Horticulturist; 
Preserving  our  Surplus  Fruit,  D.  J. 
Wood  of  the  Quebec  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  closing  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  D.  Johnson, 
Dominion  Fruit  Commissioner. 

In  all  these  addresses  the  most 
salient  point  emphasized  was  the 
great  need  for  more  co-operative 
effort.  Much  evidence  was  available 


to  show  that  the  province  of  Quebec 
could  produce  large  quantities  of 
very  valuable  fruit,  more  especially 
of  the  Fameuse  and  McIntosh  vari- 
eties of  apples,  and  that  to  success- 
fully market  the  possible  crops, 
co-operation  was  very  necessary.  In 
the  concluding  address  of  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Johnson  traced  briefly 
the  history  of  co-operation  in  Ontario 
and  offered  many  suggestions  for  the 
organization  of  co-operative  societies. 
Further  efforts  were  also  made  to 
initiate  co-operative  work  with  other 
societies,  so  as  to  secure  the  holding 
of  a combined  exhibition  in  Montreal, 
and  also  annual  meetings  where  each 
society  could  conduct  its  own  work 
and  hold  joint  meetings  where  general 
methods  could  be  discussed.  This 
was  presented  in  a motion  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  principal  of  Macdonald 
College,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Dickson  of 
Rectory  Hill,  Quebec, — “That  the 
Executive  be  instructed  to  ascertain 
the  possibility  of  bringing  about 
co-operation  with  the  horticultural, 
florists’,  and  vegetable  growers’ 
societies  of  the  province,  with  the 
object  of  holding  a provincial  flower, 
fruit,  vegetable  and  honey  show  in 
the  city  of  Montreal,  similar  to  that 
held  in  Toronto.”  This  proposition 
was  strongly  approved  by  the  Con- 
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vention  and  the  Executive  instructed 
to  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to 
prepare  a report  for  the  summer 
meeting. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed 
were  the  following: 

Whereas  the  work  in  connection 
with  better  transportation  facilities 
for  fruit,  carried  on  by  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  gener- 
ously assisted  by  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  Dominion-wide 
in  its  effect,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  the  Pomological  and  Fruit 
Growing  Society  of  Quebec  desires 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Honourable  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Mr.  D.  Johnson,  Fruit  Com- 
missioner, the  necessity  of  federal 
aid  in  furthering  that  work. 

Whereas  this  Society  approved 
of  the  terms  of  Bill  85  (respecting 
the  transportation  of  fruit  and  other 
produce)  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  the  Dominion  Government 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Armstrong,  therefore, 
be  it  resolved  that  we  urge  the  sup- 
port of  same  by  the  several  members 
of  parliament  from  Quebec  constitu- 
encies. 

Whereas  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  province  of  Quebec 
has,  by  all  means,  encouraged  the 


work  of  this  Society,  and  that  of 
the  Demonstration  Orchards  and 
Fruit  Stations  in  the  province,  by 
furnishing  fruit  graders,  spraying 
pumps,  etc.,  therefore,  be  it  resolved 
that  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for 
his  continued  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Resolutions  of  regret  were  also 
passed  on  the  death  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander McNeill  and  the  late  Dr. 
William  Saunders. 

A prominent  feature  of  the  Con- 
vention was  an  exhibit  made  by  the 
Division  of  Horticulture  of  the 

Central  Experimental  Farm,  which 
included  a large  number  of  seedling 
apples  originated  and  propagated 
by  W.  T.  Macoun,  and  an  exhibit  of 
corn  showing  progress  being  made 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  an  early, 
hardy  variety  of  sweet  corn. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were:  President,  R.  A.  Rousseau 
Acton  vale;  vice-president  Prof. 

Lochhead,  Macdonald  College;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Peter  Reid,  Chat- 
eauguay  Basin;  directors,  G.  B. 

Edwards  of  Covey  Hill,  C.  E. 

Slack,  Abbotsford,  J.  P.  Hitchcock, 
Massiwippi,  Rev.  H.  A.  Dickson, 
Rectory  Hill,  T.  A.  Raymond,  St. 
Vallier,  A.  Roy,  L’Ange  Gardien,  F. 
T.  Gosselin,  St.  Famille,  Rev.  Father 
Leopold,  La  Trappe  and  R.  Brodie, 
Montreal. 


QUEBEC  BEE  KEEPERS’  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec 
Bee  Keepers’  Association  {Societe 
des  a-pi  ulteurs  de  la  province  de 
Quebec)  took  place  at  the  Monu- 
ment National,  the  11th  and  12th  No- 
vember, 1914.  Over  two  hundred  mem- 
bers were  present  at  the  meeting  which 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Emery  Lalonde. 

Among  those  present  were:  the  Honor- 
able J.  E.  Caron,  Minister  of  Agriculture; 
Mr.  Gustave  Boyer,  M.P.  for  Vaudreil  and 
Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant,  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  Hamilton,  111. 

A resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
Government  to  legislate  against  the  use  of 
box-hives  and  the  Minister  was  asked  to 


increase  the  grant  to  the  Society  up  to  the 
sum  of  $300. 

Mr.  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  Apiculturist, 
Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa,  gave  an 
address  on  “Queen  Rearing;’’  Mr.  C.  P. 
Dadant,  editor  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  on  a “Trip  through  Europe;” 
dealing  particularly  with  the  various 
methods  en  vogue  in  the  various  European 
countries  visited,  namely  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Italy. 

Addresses  were  also  given  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Beaudin  on  “The  Production  of  Extracted 
Honey”  and  Mr.  Ulderic  Paradis  on 
“Artificial  Swarming.” 

The  meeting  decided  to  ask  the  Quebec 
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Government  to  have  a French  translation 
made  of  the  work  entitled  “A  year’s  work 
in  an  apiary,”  written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle 
and  published  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Company. 

The  Honourable  J.  E.  Caron,  Minister  of 


Agriculture,  spoke  about  the  production  of 
honey  in  the  province  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  work  done  by  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  five  years  that  it  has 
been  in  existence. 


LIVE  STOCK  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  various 
live  stock  and  record  associations, 
with  headquarters  in  Ontario,  will 
be  held  at  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel, 


Toronto,  during  the  week  beginning  Feb  - 
ruary  1st,  1915.  The  following  are  the 
various  associations  meeting  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  secretaries: 


SOCIETIES.  SECRETARIES. 

Ontario  Horse  Breeders’  Association R.  W.  Wade,  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Clydesdale  Breeders’  Association J.  W.  Wheaton,  12  Wellington  St. 

E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Shire  Horse  Association G.  de  W.  Green,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Hackney  Horse  Society H.  M.  Robinson,  147  Don  Mills 

Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Thoroughbred  Horse  Society J.  J.  Dixon,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pony  Society G.  De  W.  Green,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dominion  Cattle  Breeders’  Association A.  P.  Westervelt,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dominion  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Association FI.  M.  Pettit,  Burlington,  Ont. 

Canadian  Flereford  Breeders’  Association John  W.  Brant,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Canadian  Jersey  Cattle  Club B.  A.  Bull,  Brampton,  Ont. 

Dominion  Sheep  Breeders’  Association A.  P.  Westervelt. 

Ontario  Sheep  Breeders’  Association “ ‘‘ 

Dominion  Swine  Breeders’  Association “ “ 

Ontario  Berkshire  Association “ “ 

Ontario  Yorkshire  Association “ “ 

National  Record  Board John  W.  Brant. 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  Alberta 
Sheep  and  the  Alberta  Swine  Breeders’ 
Associations  were  held  in  Calgary  on 
December  9th.  Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  for  the  province  of 
Alberta,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Provincial  Fat  Stock  Show. 

At  the  Sheep  Breeders’  meeting  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  asking  the  Dominion 
Minister  of  Customs  to  remove  the  duty 
on  woven  wire  fencing  coming  into  Canada. 
It  was  urged  at  the  meeting  that  the  chief 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
the  sheep  industry  was  the  difficulty  in 
securing  at  a reasonable  price  woven  wire 
fencing  which  was  a necessity  in  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  with 
regard  to  the  wool  sales: 

“That  the  appreciation  of  the  Alberta 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association  be  expressed 
to  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Commissioner 
for  the  co-operation  and  assistance  given 


by  the  Sheep  Division  in  the  way  of  grading 
and  assistance  in  the  sale  of  wool,  and  that 
it  is  the  opinion  that  the  Alberta  Sheep 
Breeders’  Association  can  be  of  greater 
assistance  in  the  future  in  this  capacity 
than  during  the  past  year  in  the  event  of 
it  being  possible  to  advise  breeders  and 
sheep  men  early  in  the  year  of  the  intention 
of  the  Association  to  assist  in  marketing 
wool,  and  that  we  urgently  request  the 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Commissioner  to 
extend  the  same  assistance  the  coming 
year  in  the  way  of  supplying  an  expert  to 
grade  the  wool.” 

It  was  also  resolved  to  urge  upon  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  and 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Alberta 
the  adoption  of  some  system  of  identifica- 
tion of  imported  frozen  mutton  which 
would  make  it  easy  for  consumers  to  know 
whether  they  were  purchasing  home 
grown  or  imported  mutton. 

The  Swine  Breeders’  Association  passed 
a resolution  asking  the  railroads  and  pack- 
ing houses  using  separate  yards  for  the 
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assembling  of  hogs,  to  provide  a suitable 
chute  for  unloading  hogs  from  wagons. 
The  association  was  of  the  opinion  that 
a considerable  portion  of  the  bruising  was 
the  result  of  hogs  being  compelled  to  back 
off  the  wagons  and  drop  to  the  ground 
without  a proper  unloading  chute. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  year  1915: 

ALBERTA  SHEEP  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
President:  R.  Knights,  Calgary. 

1st  Vice-Pres.:  P.  M.  Bredt,  Calgary. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  A.  P.  Jaques,  Castor. 
Secretary:  E.  L.  Richardson. 
Directors:  Hugh  Hill,  Lloydminster; 
Fred  Downie,  Carstairs;  E.  H.  Howell, 
Craighdu;  H.  W.  Watkin,  Olds;  E.  Parlby, 
Alix;  J.  W.  Renton,  Calgary;  Thos. 
Stuart,  Priddis;  Angus  McIntosh,  De 
Winton;  H.  A.  Malcolm,  Innisfail;  E.  E. 
Swift,  Viking. 

ALBERTA  SWINE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
President:  Lew  Hutchinson,  Duhamel. 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Oscar  Millar,  Strathmore. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  H.  S.  Currie,  Castor. 
Secretary-Treasurer. : E.  L.  Richardson. 
Directors: — W.  J.  Hoover,  Bittern  Lake; 
John  Maurer,  Clive;  E.  E.  Swift,  Viking; 
Rowland  Ness,  De  Winton;  G.  H.  Hutton, 
Lacombe;  W.  E.  Tees,  Lacombe;  J.  L. 
Walters,  Clive;  E.  J.  C.  Boake,  Acme;  H. 
A.  Malcolm,  Innisfail;  T.  E.  Bowman, 
Aldersyde. 


The  annual  convention  of  The  Western 
Live  Stock  Union  was  held  recently  in 
Winnipeg.  This  organization  embraces  all 
the  territory  between  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  its  object  is  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  live  stock  men  within  the 
limits  of  its  jurisdiction  and  to  encourage 
them  in  carrying  on  their  affairs  with 
enterprise  and  in  accordance  with  modern 
methods. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Holstein 
Friesian  Association  of  Canada  will  be  held 
in  the  Canadian  Forrester’s  Hall,  Toronto, 
on  February  4th,  at  9.30  o’clock.  The 
Secretary  is  W.  A.  Clemons,  St.  George, 
Ont. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held 
at  Montreal,  February  10th,  1915.  The 
secretary  is  W.  F.  Stephen,  Huntingdon, 
Que. 


The  Annual  Convention  and  Winter 
Dairy  Exhibition  of  the  Dairymen’s  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Ontario  will  be  held  at 
St.  Thomas  on  January  13th  and  14th, 
1915.  The  Secretary  is  Frank  Herns, 
London. 


At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Alberta  Horse  Breeders’  Association,  held 
in  Calgary  on  November  27th,  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  Horse 
Show  at  Calgary  on  April  21st,  22nd  and 
23rd.  Owing  to  the  war  it  was  decided  to 
confine  the  show  to  breeding  classes  only. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Stock 
Breeders’  Association  of  the  province  of 
Quebec  will  be  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
Montreal,  on  February  9th,  commencing 
at  10  o’clock.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  and  the  following  day  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  French  Canadian  Horse, 
Canadian  Cattle,  Quebec  and  Quebec 
Swine  Breeders’  Association  will  be  held. 
The  Secretary  of  these  associations  is  Dr. 
J.  A.  Couture,  Quebec,  Que. 

It  was  announced  at  the  convention  that 
the  railways  have  made  concessions  to  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
agreeing  to  make  a reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  freight  rates  on  feed  shipped 
from  one  district  to  another  and  consigned 
to  farmers  for  feeding  purposes. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Hon.  Martin  Burrell, 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  honorary  presi- 
dent; Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  Calgary, 
president;  vice-president  for  Manitoba, 
Mr.  Andrew  Graham;  for  Saskatchewan, 
Hon.  C.  Sutherland;  for  Alberta,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Walters;  for  British  Columbia,  Dr.  S.  F. 
Tolmie;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  P.  E.  L. 
Richardson,  Calgary;  hon.  director,  Mr. 
John  Bright,  Dominion  Live  Stock  Com- 
missioner. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maritime 
Poultry  Association  was  held  at  Amherst 
on  December  9th,  1914.  On  resolution  it 
was  decided  that,  in  future,  exhibits  for  the 
annual  Poultry  Show,  which  is  a part  of 
the  Maritime  Winter  Pair,  be  in  the  show 

President 

Vice-President  for  Nova  Scotia ' ' ! ’ 

Vice-President  for  New  Brunswick. . . . . ^ ^ 

Vice-President  for  P.E.I 

Director  for  Nova  Scotia ! ! . ' 

Director  for  New  Brunswick 

Director  for  P.E.I ' ’ 

Prize  list  Committee 

Secretary  and  Treasurer ^ ' 


building  not  later  than  Saturday  night  pre- 
ceding the  Show.  It  was  also  decided  to 
change  the  closing  of  the  association  year 
from  December  31st  to  October  1st. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — 

Seth  Jones,  Sussex. 

W.  H.  Henry,  Shubenacadie. 

J.  B.  Jackson,  Moncton. 

L.  H.  D.  Foster,  Marshfield. 

C.  J.  Cock,  New  Annan. 

George  Seaman,  Moncton. 

Albert  Boswall,  French  Fort. 

Messrs.  Foster,  Jones,  Landry. 

J.  P.  Landry,  Truro. 
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The  annual  business  Meeting  of  the  The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  will  be  Canadian  Produce  Association  will  be  held 

held  in  the  Carnegie  Public  Library,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 

Ottawa,  on  January  19th.  The  secretary  Guelph,  on  January  11th  and  12th,  1915. 
is  James  Lawler,  Ottawa. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Columbia  Entomological  Society  will  be 
held  at  Vancouver  on  January  16th,  1915. 
The  Secretary  is  R.  C.  Treherne,  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Agassiz,  B.C. 


The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Westmor- 
land Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  at  Moncton  on  January  19th, 
20th,  21st  and  22nd,  1915.  The  Secretary 
is  George  H.  Seaman,  Moncton. 


The  tenth  annual  winter  show,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Napanee  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  held  at  Napanee  on  Jan- 
uary 13th,  14th,  and  15th,  1915.  The 
secretary  is  George  B.  Curran,  Napanee, 
Ontario. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Pure 
Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup  Co-operative 
Agricultural  Association  will  be  held  in 
Beauceville,  Que.,  at  the  Town  Hall  on 
Tuesday,  January  12th.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  is  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Lefebvre, 
Waterloo,  Que. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan Dairymen’s  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Saska- 
toon on  January  13th  to  14th.  The  secre- 
tary is  W.  A.  Wilson,  Dairy  Commissioner, 
Regina. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Co-operative 
Fruit  Company  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
was  held  in  Charlottetown  on  December 
1st.  The  financial  statement  showed  a 
balance  of  $20  to  the  good  on  the  year’s 
transaction.  A resolution  was  passed 
appreciating  the  assistance  rendered  the 
association  by  the  Rev.  Jean  Chaison,  of 
Rustico.  The  following  officers  were 
elected: — A.  E.  Dewar,  president;  Capt. 
H.  McPhee;  vice-president;  S.  A.  Coffin, 
Sa-vage  Harbour;  Rev.  J.  J.  McDonald, 
Kinkora,  directors;  and  Theodore  Ross, 
secretary. 


_ The  Department  of  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion of  the  Saskatchewan  College  of  Agri- 
culture announces  that  the  Provincial  Seed 
Fair  and  Agricultural  Societies’  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  on  January  12th,  13th, 
14th  and  15th.  The  short  course  in  agri- 
culture, to  be  held  at  the  College,  will 
come  the  week  after,  including  the  six 
days,  January  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22nd 
and  23rd. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Bee 
Keepers’  Association  was  recently  held  in 
Montreal.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  were:  Honorary-President, 

Honourable  J.  A.  Caron,  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, Quebec;  acting  president.  Dr.  E. 
Lalonde;  vice-president,  A.  L.  Beaudin; 
secretary-treasurer,  Oscar  Comire. 


The  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  decided,  as  a consequence 
of  the  present  financial  depression  en- 
gendered by  the  war,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  the  Provincial  Government 
to  eliminate  all  the  expenditures  other  than 
those  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  to 
cancel  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Agricultural  Associations  and  the  Central 
Convention  of  the  Farmers’  Institutes. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Fair 
Managers’  Association  was  held  at  Winni- 
peg on  October  28th,  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  D.  T. 
Elderkin,  Regina,  Sask.;  vice-president, 

D.  E.  Mackenzie,  New  Westminster,  B.C.; 
secretary,  W.  J.  Stark,  Edmonton,  Alta.; 
directors,  W.  I.  Smale,  Brandon,  Man.; 

E.  L.  Richardson,  Calgary,  Alta.;  C.  D. 
Fisher,  Saskatoon,  Sask.;  and  Geo.  W. 
Greig,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

A special  committee  was  appointed  to 
arrange  for  joint  meetings  with  General 
Passenger  Agents  and  with  General  Freight 
Agents  of  the  three  transcontinental 
railways  with  a view  to  securing  favourable 
passenger  and  freight  rates  to  exhibitions. 


An  Agricultural  Conference. 
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The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  The  Eastern  Ontario  Winter  Fair  will  be 
United  Farrners  of  Alberta  will  be  held  at  held  at  Ottawa  on  January  19th,  20th,  21st 

Edmonton  on  January  19th,  20th  and  21st,  and  22nd,  1915.  The  Secretary  is  W.  D. 

1915.  The  secretary  is  P.  P.  Woodbridge,  Jackson,  Ottawa. 

Calgary,  Alberta. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  Poultry  Association  will  be 
held  on  March  4th,  1915,  at  Charlottetown. 
The  secretary  is  George  Lightizer,  Char- 
lottetown. 


The  annual  meeting  and  Winter  Fruit 
Show  of  the  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  was  held  in  Char- 
lottetown on  December  1st  and  2nd.  The 
attendance  was  large  and,  the  exhibition  of 
fruit  was  better  than  usual.  A competition 
in  box  packing  of  apples  was  held  for  the 
students  of  the  long  course  in  agriculture. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Vroom,  Dominion  Fruit  In- 
spector, placed  the  awards. 

A resolution  of  condolence  was  placed  on 
the  minutes  regarding  the  death  of  J.  A. 
Annear,  of  Lower  Montague,  one  of  the 
largest  fruit  growers  in  the  province.  The 
following  officers  were  elected: — President, 
A.  E.  Dewar,  Charlottetown;  seer  tary, 
Theodore  Ross,  Charlottetown;  vice-presi- 
dent, Capt.  Hugh  MePhee,  Georgetown; 
directors,  for  King’s  county,  Fred  McIn- 
tyre, Montague;  S.  A.  Coffin,  Savage  Har- 
bour; D.  J.  Stewart,  Aitken’s  Ferry;  for 
Queen’s  county,  J.  Johnson,  Long  River; 
S.  R.  Lane,  Southport;  A.  K.  Henry, 
Granvil’e;  for  Prince  county,  A.  J.  McFad- 
yen,  Tignish;  C.  R.  Dickie,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  Albert  Schurman,  Central  Bedeque. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alberta 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Ed- 
monton on  January  6th,  1915.  The  secre- 
tary is  W.  McC.  Moore,  Edmonton. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  will  be  held  at 
Middleton  on  January  20th,  21st  and  22nd, 
1915.  The  secretary  is  Manning  Ells,  Port 
William,  N.S. 


The  Western  Ontario  Seed  Growers’ 
Association  was  organized  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  members  of  the  Seed 
Growers’  Association  resident  in  Ontario, 
held  at  the  Guelph  Winter  Fair.  The 
officers  of  this  association  are  ,G.  H.  Clark, 
Seed  Commissioner,  Ottawa;  Prof.  C.  A. 
Zavitz,  O.A.C.,  Guelph;  A.  MacKinney; 
Fred  Foynston,  and  R.  W.  Wade,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Guelph  Winter  Fair.  The  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction and  dissemination  of  high  class 
seeds  with  members,  bona  fide  seed  pro- 
ducers, who  will  put  out  seed  guaranteed 
as  to  quality. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  New  Brunswick 
met  in  conference  at  Fredericton 
on  November  25th,  1914.  The 
conference  was  called  by  Honourable  J.  A. 
Murray,  Minister  of  Agriculture.  This 
was  the  second  conference  of  officials,  the 
first  having  been  held  in  July,  1914.  At 
these  conferences  all  matters  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  department  are  free’y 
discussed.  It  has  been  decided  to  con- 
tinue these  periodical  meetings,  as  much 
good  has  been  derived,  and  a lively  interest 
manifested  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
officials.  At  the  conference  held  in 
November  the  following  subjects  were 
discussed:  the  short  courses  in  agricultural 
education  which  will  be  given  throughout 
the  provinces  during  the  winter  months. 
In  connection  with  the  Live  Stock  Depart- 
ment, Messrs.  Ford  and  MacDougall  were 
appointed  a committee  to  look  into  the 


question  of  further  assistance  to  this  de- 
partment, and  asked  to  report  in  detail  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  De- 
cember. Tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  also 
freely  discussed  and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
place  the  gravity  of  this  disease  before  the 
agriculturists  of  the  province.  A committee 
was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  a number 
of  the  officials,  to  confer  with  a prominent 
live  stock  breeder  and  seedman,  after 
which  they  will  draw  up  a uniform  prize 
list  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  department  will  adopt  this  prize  list 
and  issue  it  to  all  exhibition  societies 
asking  for  financial  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Other  subjects  discussed  were:  en- 
largement of  markets;  the  cost  of  produc- 
tive methods;  cost  of  feeding  live  stock, 
potato  diseases,  insect  diseases  and  exter- 
mination of  the  Brown  Tail  Moth. 

The  officials  present  were:  A.  G.  Turney, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  R.  New- 
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ton,  Director  of  Agricultural  Schools;  W. 
D.  Ford,  Superintendent  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; B.  T.  Reed,  Superintendent  of 
Field  Husbandry;  C.  W.  McDougall,  Dairy 
Superintendent;  L.  C.  Daigle,  Dairy  Su- 
perinte*ndent;  H.  B.  Durost,  Fertilizer 


and  Drainage  Superintendent;  N.  W. 
Everleigh,  Assistant  Dairy  Superintendent; 
William  McIntosh,  Acting  Provincial 
Entomologist;  William  Kerr,  Potato  In- 
spector, and  Seth  Jones,  Poultry  Super- 
intendent. 


LANTERN  SLIDES  OF  BIRDS. 


WITH  a view  to  stimulating  an 
interest  in  the  protection  of 
birds  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Saskatchewan  has 
secured  a number  of  sets  of  lantern  slides 
showing,  in  natural  colours,  many  of  the 
birds  of  Saskatchewan.  These  are  made 
available  to  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  the  study  of  birds.  In  reply  to  a letter 
in  regard  to  this  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  Chief 
Game  Warden  of  Saskatchewan,  writes  as 
follows: — 

“The  lantern  slides  were  purchased  from 
the  National  Association  of  Aubudon  So- 
cieties, 1974  Broadway,  New  York.  They 
are  admirably  coloured  and  are  made  from 
drawings  by  the  best  known  artists  on  the 
American  continent.  They  cost  eighty 
cents  per  slide,  and  the  association,  I be- 
lieve, loans  slides  for  a nominal  sum  per 
month  to  responsible  parties  who  are  not 
prepared  to  buy  them  outright.  There  are 
now  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  diff- 
erent slides  for  sale,  and  new  ones  are  being 
constantly  prepared. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we 
append  a list  of  thirty-five  slides  selected 
by  this  department.  This  number  we 
consider  ample  to  furnish  subject  matter 
for  a good  hour’s  talk,  and  they  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  different  families  of 
our  most  common  birds.  Slide  No.  33 — 
the  Passenger  Pigeon — is  included  to  illus- 
trate man’s  power  in  exterminating  species 
of  wild  life,  and  it  is  intended  as  a lesson 
to  our  citizens  of  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  wild  life  which  we  are  still  fortunate 
enough  to  possess.  Nos.  34  and  35  are 
intended  to  enlighten  the  people  of  the 
horrors  of  the  plume  trade,  and  to  gain  their 
sympathy  and  support  in  doing  away  with 
this  cruel  business.  With  the  exception  of 
these  three  slides  the  rest  illustrate  some 
of  our  most  common  birds. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  many  would  per- 
haps like  to  have  the  free  use  of  the  slides 
who  do  not  feel  confident  to  talk  on  the 


subject  from  their  own  personal  knowledge, 
the  department  has  prepared  a typewritten 
syllabus  that  will  enable  any  person,  by  a 
little  study  of  its  contents,  to  present  the 
subject  before  an  audience  in  an  intelligent 
manner.  If  good  use  is  made  of  these  slides 
the  department  will  likely  add  other  series 
of  slides  dealing  with  other  species  of  our 
birds  and  other  natural  history  subjects.” 
Following  is  a list  of  the  slides  used  in 
Saskatchewan : — 

1.  Herring  Gull. 

2.  Franklin’s  Gull. 

3.  Common  Tern — Adult  and  Young. 

4.  Wood  Duck. 

5.  Mallard. 

6.  Canvasbacks — Male  and  Female. 

7.  Spotted  Sandpiper. 

8.  Upland  Plover. 

9.  Killdeer. 

10.  Mourning  Dove. 

11.  Ruffled  Grouse. 

12.  Sharp-skinned  Hawk. 

13.  Nighthawk. 

14.  Belted  Kingfisher. 

15.  Blue  Jay. 

16.  Red- winged  Blackbird. 

17.  Yellow  Headed  Blackbird. 

18.  Baltimore  Oriole. 

19.  Bobolink. 

20.  Meadowlark. 

21.  Horned  Lark. 

22.  Flicker. 

23.  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers. 

24.  Snow  Bunting. 

25.  Goldfinch. 

26.  Purple  Finch. 

27.  American  Crossbill  and  White- 

winged Crossbill. 

28.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

29.  Cedar  Waxwing. 

30.  Chickadee. 

31.  Robin. 

32.  Bluebird. 

33.  Passenger  Pigeon. 

34.  Snowy  Egret. 

35.  Egret. 


Denmark. 
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DENMARK. 


Denmark  is  one  of  the  smallest 
kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  total 
land  area  measures  less  than 
15,000  square  miles,  making  it 
less  than  one-half  the  size  of  Maine,  and 
less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Missouri. 
The  soil  is  naturally  light,  and  great  sec- 
tions of  central  and  western  Jutland  are 
sandy  and  almost  worthless.  The  climate 
while  never  extremely  cold,  is  raw  and  in- 
hospitable the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  population  numbers  about  2,800,000, 
of  whom  fully  61  per  cent  make  their  living 
from  the  soil. 

In  this  much-handicapped  land  a mighty 
struggle  has  been  waged  against  nature. 
In  less  than  two  generations  a poorly 
ordered  agricultural  system  has  been 
changed  into  the  most  scientific  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  soil  has  been  made  to  yield 
abundantly,  and  its  products  have  been 


placed  upon  the  world  markets  by  the 
farmers  themselves,  who  receive  special 
training  for  this  very  purpose.  Nothing 
speaks  in  stronger  terms  for  the  success  of 
Danish  agriculture  than  figures  showing 
the  surprisingly  rapid  increase  in  the 
amount  of  annual  exports.  Thus,  in  1881, 
just  before  co-operative  enterprise  among 
the  farmers  had  gained  much  headway, 
the  net  export  in  the  three  farm  staples, 
bacon,  butter  and  eggs,  was  valued  at 
$12,010,000.  In  1904,  it  had  increased  to 
$68,070,000,  and  only  eight  years  later  had 
reached  the  surprisingly  large  sum  of 
$125,000,000.  Such  figures  can  be  explained 
in  one  way  only — the  application  of  broad 
general  intelligence  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing,  an  intelligence  induced 
by  a system  of  schools  peculiarly  adapted 
to  rural  needs. — H.  W.  Foght,  Bulletin  No. 
22,  Biireau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
The  Danish  Folk  High  Schools. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  IN  DENMARK. 


TO  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
technical  instruction  in  agriculture 
in  Denmark  there  have  grown  up 
a number  of  agricultural  schools. 
These  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  Folk  High 
Schools  and  are  closely  affiliated  with  them. 
They  are  organized  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  high  schools,  having  usually  the  same 
length  of  term  and  the  same  kind  of  organ- 
ization, and  following  the  same  methods 
of  instruction.  These  schools,  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  closely  re- 
semble each  other.  The  following  is  the 
course  of  instruction  offered  in  the  agricul- 
tural school  near  Ladelund  during  the 
winter  of  1913: 

Flours 

Chemistry — as  foundation  for  under- 
standing of  fertilizers,  feeders,  etc,  75 
Physics — as  applied  to  machinery, 

heat,  electricity,  etc 45 

Drawing  and  land  measuring 30 


Study  of  soils  15 

Arithemtic 50 

Danish 60 

Gymnastics,  one  hour  each  day. 

General  Agriculture: 

(a)  Plant  culture  55 

(b)  Soils  and  their  treatment,  ferti- 

izers,  rotation,  plant  diseases  120 
Domestic  animals: 

(a)  Anatomy  of  domestic  animals, 

feeding  and  breeding  of  cows 
and  swine 140 

(b)  Horse  breeding 25 

(c)  Diseases  of  domestic  animals.  . 25 

Dairying  15 

History  of  agriculture  15 

National  economy  15 

Farm  machinery  and  implements  ...  15 

Electro  technique  and  power  machines  15 

Farm  accounting  50 

— L.  L.  Friend,  in  The  School  Board  and 

School  Review,  Toronto. 


NORWAY. 


The  Government  assists  agriculture 
by  an  annual  grant  of  $400,000 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
agricultural  college  and  three  state 
experiment  stations.  It  has  also  estab- 
lished a bank  where  those  wishing  to  buy 
small  areas  of  land  for  homes  can  borrow 
money  at  334  per  cent  interest  for  long 
terms,  to  be  paid  in  installments;  14,000 


have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  the  amount  of  $400,000.  The 
Royal  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway 
is  the  central  agricultural  society;  the 
Farmer’s  League,  a semipolitical  society, 
has  gathered  the  farmers  together;  the 
country  societies  have  in  their  service  many 
agricultural,  horticultural,  and  forest  ex- 
perts whose  only  task  is  to  instruct  farmers 
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and  superintend  exhibitions,  experiments, 
and  all  kinds  of  public  undertakings  to 
promote  agriculture.  Almost  every  com- 
munity, especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country,  has  societies  for  purchasing 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  machinery, 
which  they  get  through  large  associations, 
for  common  purchase,  one  in  each  principal 
part  of  the  country.  Agricultural  experi- 
ments are  undertaken  by  the_agricultural 


college  and  at  three  state  experiment 
stations;  besides  this  the  agricultural 
schools  and  the  country  societies  make 
many  trials  with  a view  to  helping  farmers 
to  find  out  the  best  seeds,  the  best  way  of 
fertilizing,  of  feeding  cattle,  the  use  of 
machinery,  etc.;  horticultural  and  dairy 
experiments  are  also  carried  on. — Extract 
from  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report, 
Washington,  November  Ifth,  191  f. 


THREE-DAY  DAIRY  TESTS. 

Milking  tests  of  three  days’  duration 
were  held  at  the  Ontario  Winter  Fair  and 
at  the  Maritime  Winter  Fair  held  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  Amherst,  N.S.,  respect- 
ively, early  in  December.  At  Guelph, 
where  sixty  cows  competed,  the  Holstein 
cow,  Rosie  Posch,  owned  by  W.  H.  Cherry, 
Hagersville,  won  the  championship  award. 
The  following  records  were  made  by  the 
first  prize  animal  for  each  breed: 


MISS  LAHONDA. 

Champion  cow  in  the  Maritime  Winter  Fair  72  hours 
dairy  test  and  owned  by  S.  Dickie  & Sons, 

Lower  Onslow,  N.S. 


Breed. 

Name. 

Owner. 

Lb. 

Milk. 

Per  Cent 
Fat. 

Lb. 

Fat. 

Total 

Points. 

Holstein  . . . 

Rosie  Posch 

W.  H.  Cherry, 
Hagersville 

253.6 

3.6 

9.103 

297.48 

Ayrshire  . . . 

Scottie’s  Victoria.  . . . 

John  McKee, 

Norwich 

171.8 

4.5 

7.31 

240.30 

Jersey  

Springbrook  Butter 
Girl 

D.  A.  Boyle, 
Woodstock 

130.7 

4.9 

6.4 

198.2 

Shorthorn.  . 

Gipsy 

A.  S.  Stevenson, 
Atwood 

143.7 

3.9 

5.604 

179.64 

Grade  

Beauty 

G.  B.  Ryan, 
Tillsonburg 

227.3 

3.8 

8.637 

277.05 

At  Amherst  ninety-nine  cows  competed. 
A new  record,  not  only  for  the  Maritime 
Winter  Fair,  but  for  all  other  similar 
contests  held  in  Canada,  was  established. 
The  winner  was  a Holstein  cow.  Miss 


LaHonda,  owned  by  S.  Dickie  & Sons, 
Lower  Onslow,  N.S.  The  following  re- 
cords were  made  by  the  first  prize  animal 
for  each  breed: 


Breed. 

Name. 

Owner. 

Lb. 

Milk. 

Lb. 

Fat. 

Lb. 

S.N.F 

Total 

Points. 

Holstein  . . . 

Miss  LaHonda 

S.  Dickie  & Sons, 

Lower  Onslow. . . . 

273. 

10.51 

22.34 

332.57 

Guernsey  . . 

Ruby 

D.  G.  McKay  & Son, 

Scotsburn  ,N.S.  . . 

143.7 

7.03 

12.80 

214.15 

Jersey  

Maud 

J.  E.  Baker  & Son, 

Barronsfield 

107.6 

5.86 

9.64 

174.42 

Ayrshire  . . . 

Mona  D 

McIntyre  Bros., 

Sussex,  N.B 

163.8 

6.5 

13.42 

205.86 

Shorthorn  . . 

Lilly 

Alfred  Johnson 

94.3 

3.46 

7.9 

111.90 

Grade  

Jewel 

T.  W.  Keilor, 

Amherst  Point.  . . 

266.5 

6.74 

19.89 

Reviews. 
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THE  BLUE  CROSS. 


During  the  Balkan  war  an  organization 
was  formed  to  perform  for  wounded  horses 
what  the  Red  Cross  Society  does  for  men 
engaged  in  fighting.  The  movement, 
which  is  known  as  the  Blue  Cross  Fund,  is 
now  recognized  by  the  military  authorities, 
the  committee  in  charge  having  been 
authorized  by  the  government  of  the 
French  Republic  to  establish  eight  base 
hospitals  for  wounded  horses  within  reach 
of  the  fighting  lines. 

The  Fund  is  receiving  generous  support 
in  Great  Britain,  the  headquarters  being 
at  58  Victoria  St.,  Westminster,  London. 
The  organization  there  has  for  president. 
Lady  Smith-Dorrien;  chairman,  Chas.  W. 
W.  Forward;  treasurer,  Roy  Horniman; 
secretary,  Arthur  J.  Coke,  while  the  com- 
mittee includes  many  notable  people, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  The  Viscountess 
Parker,  and  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Wolseley. 

The  movement  has  reached  Canada  and 
has  already  accomplished  much.  In  the 
middle  of  November  a propaganda  was 
started  in  the  City  of  Toronto  by  the  hold- 
ing of  a luncheon,  and  since  then  regular 
meetings  have  been  held.  The  following 
letter  from  the  convener  of  the  Blue  Cross 


Committee  in  Toronto  shows  what  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  the  11th  of  De- 
cember. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  : 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  efforts  thus 
far  have  been  successful.  I am  sending 
next  week  to  the  Blue  Cross  Society 
headquarters  in  London  a draft  for  £100. 
As  well  as  that  I am  sending  six  thousand 
bandages  and  a hundred  knitted  wither 
pads,  both  pads  and  bandages  are  made 
according  to  directions  from  the  Blue  Cross. 
The  Societies  in  France  and  England  are 
doing  splendid  work.  There  are  several 
hospitals  throughout  France  with  fully 
qualified  veterinary  surgeons  in  charge, 
and  they  collect  the  slightly  wounded  or 
worn  out  horses  and  try  to  save  them  by 
careful  nursing.  They  also  employ  trained 
men  to  go  over  the  battlefields  after  a battle 
and  shoot  the  poor  beasts  that  are  beyond 
saving.  I am  sure  all  animal  lovers  will 
take  an  interest  in  this  merciful  work  and 
do  all  they  can  to  help. 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  McCarthy, 
Convener  Blue  Cross  Committee. 

3 Elm  Ave.,  Toronto. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Principles  of  Irrigation  Practice,  by 
John  A.  Widstoe,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  Toronto  and  New  York; 
5 X 7>2  inches;  496  pages,  illustrated. 

The  author,  who  is  president  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  in  his  prefatory  note 
says:  “Irrigation  and  dry-farming  are 

rapidly  conquering  drought.”  His  aim  in 
writing  this  work  was  to  furnish  the 
students  and  intelligent  farmers  with  a 
modern  view  of  the  principles  of  irrigation 
practice.  The  volume  is  divided  into 
twenty-two  chapters  which  are  grouped 
under  five  general  heads,  viz.:  Introduc- 
tion; The  relation  of  water  to  soils;  The 
relation  of  water  to  plants;  Crops  under 
irrigation,  and  Miscellaneous.  While  an 
examination  would  leave  the  impression 
that  little  was  left  unsaid,  the  author  has 
seen  fit  to  place  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
a list  of  references  for  the  use  of  those  who 
desire  to  carry  their  studies  further.  An 
appendix  also  gives  a brief  list  of  books  on 
irrigation.  Besides  a photogravure  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  is  credited  with 
being  the  founder  of  irrigation  in  America, 


the  volume  contains  thirty-three  illustra- 
tions. The  book  belongs  to  the  rural  text 
book  series  edited  by  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey. 


Elementary  Exercises  in  Agriculture,  by 
S.  H.  Dadisman,  B.S.  Agr.,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  Toronto  and  New  York;  4^  by 
73^  inches,  106  pages,  illustrated. 

The  author — the  Principal  of  the  Rollo 
Consolidated  School,  Rollo,  Illinois — in 
undertaking  the  preparation  of  this  work 
realized  the  need  of  a simple  text  book 
for  the  daily  use  of  the  rural  teacher. 
The  book  aims  to  tell  of  the  things  that 
the  child  should  know  in  order  to  become 
interested  in  farm  life.  It  is  divided  into 
chapters  and  the  chapters  into  exercises, 
in  many  of  which  are  shown  graphic  illus- 
trations. Following  are  the  chapter  head- 
ings of  the  book: — Soils,  Plants,  Cultivated 
Plants,  Weeds,  Horticulture,  Domestic 
Animals,  Poultry,  Insects,  Bacteria,  The 
Toad,  The  Rabbit,  Birds,  Excursions  and 
Study  and  Discussions. 
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Farm  Structures,  by  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw, 
M.S.;  The  Macmillan  Company,  Toronto 
and  New  York;  534  x 8 inches;  347  pages, 
illustrated. 

Professor  Ekblaw  is  associate  in  agri- 
cultural engineering.  University  of  Illinois, 
and  an  associate  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers.  His 
book  is  written  for  the  information  of 
farmers  who  recognize  the  advantages  of 
good  farm  buildings  and  modern  con- 
veniences, and  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
students  of  farm  economics.  It  deals  with 
building  materials,  location  of  farm  build- 
ings, construction,  estimating,  design,  ven- 
tilation, lighting  as  well  as  heating  farm 
houses,  water  supply  and  plumbing  and 
sewage  disposal.  Granaries,  machine  sheds, 
ice  houses,  silos,  storage  barns  and  barns 
for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry, 
are  all  described  and  the  text  is  illustrated 
with  modern  plans.  The  sections  on 
lighting  and  heating  farm  houses,  water 
supply  and  the  disposal  of  sewage  are  of 
special  interest  and  value  to  those  who 
would  enjoy  in  the  country  the  comforts 
of  a modern  city  dwelling. 


The  Farm  Woodlot,  by  E.  G.  Cheyney 
and  J.  P.  Wentling;  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, Toronto  and  New  York;  5 by  8 in- 
ches, 343  pages,  illustrated. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors — the  Director 
and  the  Associate  Professor  of  the  College 
of  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
— was  to  aid  the  farmer  in  the  establish- 
ment, care  and  utilization  of  the  small 
tree  clothed  portions  of  his  farm.  Besides 
a history  and  the  significance  of  forests, 
which  are  briefly  sketched,  the  actual  oper- 
ations and  the  information  necessary  to  con- 
duct them  are  described  acurately  in  popular 
style.  The  work  is  divided  into  fifteen 
chapters  which  follow  in  natural  sequence 
for  either  the  farmer  or  the  agricultural 
student  who  should  be  familiar  with  the 
possibilities  of  all  farm  lands.  Reference 
is  made  in  the  “History  of  the  Forest”  to 
forest  services  and  organizations  in  Can- 
ada, both  federal  and  provincial,  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  forest  lands. 
Dealing  with  the  influence  of  forests,  the 
authors,  while  not  prepared  to  affirm  the 
belief  that  they  influence  rain  fall,  do  point 
out  that  they  directly  control  the  perman- 
ent flow  of  springs. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  DOMINION  AND  PROVINCIAL  REPORTS 
AND  BULLETINS. 


Officials  who  have  undertaken  to  collect 
and  file  publications  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  in  Canada,  will  have 
been  impressed  with  the  irregularity  of 
their  dimensions.  Here  they  are; — 


Prince  Edward  Island — 


Reports 

.6  5/8"  X 9 3/8". 

Nova  Scotia — 

Bulletins 

.8  1/2"  X 5 3/4". 

Annual  Report . . . . 

.6  7/16"  X 9 3/8". 

New  Brunswick — 

Bulletins 

. 5 15/16"  X 8 3/4". 

Reports 

.6  7/16"  X 9 1/4". 

Quebec — 

Bulletins 

. 5 7/8"  X 8 3/4". 

Reports 

.6  1/2"  X 9 13/16". 

Macdonald  College — 

Bulletin 

.6  1/16"  X 9 1/8". 

Ontario — 

Bulletins 

.6  9/16"  X 9 5/8". 

Reports 

.6  1/2"  X 9 5/8". 

.6  7/16"  X 9 9/16". 

Manitoba — 

Bulletins 6"  x 9". 

Reports 6 5/8"  x 10". 

Saskatchewan — 

Bulletins 6 13/16"  x 10". 

Reports 6 11/16"  x 10". 

Alberta — 

Bulletins 6 11/16"  x 9 7 /8". 

Reports 6 1/2"  x 10". 

British  Columbia — 

Bulletins 6 7/8"  x 10  1/16". 

Reports 7 3/8"  x 10  3/8". 

6 15/16"  X 10  1/4". 

Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture — 
Bulletins  and  Re- 
ports  6 1/2"  X 9 3/4". 

The  Agricultural 

Gazette .6  1/2"  x 9 3/4". 

That  uniformity  is  desirable  there  can  be 
no  question.  Let  some  one  suggest  what 
the  dimensions  should  be. 


New  Publications. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  DOMINION  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

THE  DOMINION  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

Bulletin  Number  79  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  is  entitled  Renovation  of  the  Neglected 
Orchard.  It  has  been  prepared  by  M.  B. 
Davis,  B.S.A.,  Assistant  to  the  Dominion 
Horticulturist.  Special  attention  is  given, 
to  the  following  practices:  Heading  back 
old  trees;  thinning,  scraping,  cleaning  and 
tree  surgery;  cultivation  and  cover  crops; 
systems  of  cultivation;  fertilization; 
spraying  and  thinning  fruit.  The  bulletin 
is  generously  illustrated.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  a view  of  showing  how,  by  a 
reasonable  amount  of  labour  and  care, 
profitless  old  orchards,  which  are  a menace 
to  the  local  orchard  industry,  may  be  made 
a remunerative  part  of  the  farm  and  a credit 
to  the  neighbourhood. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  BRANCH. 

Care  of  the  Ram  and  Ewes  during  the 
Breeding  Season,  by  T.  Reg.  Arkell  B.S.A., 
and  Norman  Stansfield.  This  is  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  of  16  pages,  and  is  No.  8 
of  the  Sheep  and  Goat  Division,  and 
belongs  to  the  Management  of  the  Small 
Flock  Series.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  few  pages  dealing  with  the  selec- 
tion, summer  and  winter  care  of  the  ram 
and  winter  feeds  and  feeding,  and  the 
latter  pages  outline  the  general  care  of  the 
ewe  during  the  breeding  season. 

THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  BRANCH. 

Circular  No.  f,  prepared  by  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist, 
gives  instruction  to  importers  of  trees, 
plants  and  other  nursery  stock  into  Canada, 
and  concludes  with  the  text  of  The  Des- 
tructive Insect  and  Pest  Act. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

QUEBEC. 

“The  Milk  Supply  of  Montreal”  is  the 
title  of  a report  of  a bacteriological  inves- 
tigation of  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  of 
Montreal  in  1913-14.  The  investigation 
was  carried  on  by  F.  C.  Harrison,  D.  Sc., 
Principal  of  Macdonald  College,  A.  Savage, 
B.S.A.,  and  W.  Sadler,  N.D.D.  The 
report  represents  the  work  of  several 
months  and  contains  a vast  amount  of 
useful  information  that  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  studied  by  those  interested  in  the 
milk  supply  of  large  cities.  This  investi- 
gation and  the  publishing  of  the  report 
were  accomplished  largely  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  The  Agricultural  Instruction 
Act. 


ONTARIO. 

Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  and  Experimental  Union,  1913. 
This  report,  of  104  pages,  includes  com- 
plete returns  of  the  experiments  conducted 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario  in  1913, 
as  well  as  the  text  of  the  addresses  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Experimental 
Union  and  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
new  Field  Husbandry  building. 


MANITOBA. 

Farm  Poultry  in  Manitoba,  by  M.  C. 
Herner,  B.S.A.,  Professor  of  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry, Manitoba  Agricultural  College. 
This  bulletin  is  a revised  edition  of  No.  6 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
deals  with  the  poultry  industry  in  its 
various  phases.  It  is  also  suitably  illus- 
trated and  includes  a complete  plan  for 
a suitable  poultry  house  for  100  hens. 

Improving  the  Farm  Egg,  Circular  No.  23 
of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  Manitoba 
Agricultural  College.  This  pamphlet  out- 
lines a few  simple  rules,  which,  if  followed, 
would  eliminate  a large  percentage  of  the 
loss  and  waste  in  the  Canadian  egg  trade. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 

Rules  to  Observe  and  Precautions  to  Take 
in  Growing  Profitable  Crops  on  the  Dry  Lands 
of  Saskatchewan.  This  is  a 4-page  pamph- 
let, which  makes  a request  for  greater  pro- 
duction, and  offers  suggestions  regarding 
the  summer  fallow  and  spring  work. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  Care  of  Milk  and  Cream,  by  T.  A.  F. 
Wiancko,  Dairy  Instructor  and  Inspector. 
This  is  circular  bulletin  No.  9 of  the  Live 
Stock  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  is  a practical  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  the  care  of  milk  and  cream. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

ALBERTA. 

Bulletin  No.  2,  relating  to  Night  Class 
Instruction  in  Mining  Centres,  outlines  the 
regulations  providing  for  night  class  instruc- 
tion in  Mining  centres,  and  the  courses 
of  instruction  offered.  These  include  (a) 
courses  in  English  for  the  non-English 
speaking;  (b)  preparatory  courses,  which 
include  English,  mathematics,  mechanics 
and  elementary  applied  science;  (c) 
courses  in  coal  mining. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Report  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation  held  in 
Ottawa  in  January,  191  f.  This  constitutes 
a volume  of  287  pages  and  contains  a report 
of  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  held  in  Ottawa  in 
January,  1914,  also  summary  statements 
of  the  work  done  under  the  several  com- 
mittees of  the  Commission  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31st,  1914.  The  com- 
mittees thus  reporting  were  those  on  Public 
Health,  Forests,  Minerals,  Water  Power 
and  Lands.  Among  those  papers  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  the  following  might  be 
mentioned.  The  Protection  of  Migratory 
Birds;  Progress  of  Fur  Farming  in  Canada; 
A Plea  for  City  Planning  Organization; 
Aspects  of  Illustration  Farm  Work. 


Studies  in  Rural  Citizenship  is  the  title 
of  a pamphlet  prepared  by  J.  S.  Woods- 
worth,  Secretary,  Canadian  Welfare 


League,  Winnipeg;  designed  for  the  use 
of  grain  associations,  women’s  institutes, 
community  clubs  and  groups  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  intelligent  view  of  rural  life 
in  Canada,  with  its  various  needs  and 
possibilities.  It  has  also  been  authorized 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture. 
This  book  outlines  a course  of  studies, 
which  includes  the  following:  Changed 

Conditions  Demand  a New  Programme; 
The  Country  Life  Problem  in  Outline; 
Proposed  Solutions — (a)  The  Better  Farm- 
ing Movement,  (b)  Better  Business — Co- 
operation, (c)  Bigger  Profits — The  Eco- 
nomic Situation;  The  Rural  Home — 
Yesterday  and  To-morrow;  The  Rural 
School — Its  Development;  The  Rural 
Church — Has  it  Found  Itself?;  The 
Socialization  of  Rural  Communities;  Land 
Tenure — Taxation;  The  Tariff;  Public 
Ownership  and  Control — Railways,  Mar- 
kets, Banking,  etc.;  Citizenship  and  Party; 
Direct  Legislation;  The  Woman  Movement 
— Equal  Suffrage;  International  Peace. 


NOTES. 


The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of 
the  Dairymen’s  Association  of  Eastern 
Ontario  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Peter- 
boro  on  January  6th  and  7th,  1915.  The 
Secretary  is  T.  A.  Thompson,  Almonte. 


The  Department  of  Dairying  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  this  year  will  give  a 
course  in  Market  Milk  at  the  time  of  the 
regular  short  course,  beginning  on  De- 
cember 28th,  and  closing  on  January  7th. 


L.  N.  Davis  of  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed District  Representative  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
Port  Arthur,  in  the  absence  of  Lieutenant 
Lattimer,  who  has  volunteered  for  the 
front. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Waterloo 
County,  Ontario,  has  had  a prosperous 
season.  It  has  organized  three  new  clubs, 
held  plowing  matches  in  three  townships 
and  has  formed  a Seed  Centre,  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Canadian  Seed  Growers’ 
Association.  This  Centre  undertakes  to 
produce  the  Dawson  Golden  Sheaf  Fall 
Wheat  and  O.A.C.  No.  72  Oats. 


The  Saskatchewan  College  of  Agriculture 
announces  a Provincial  Seed  Fair  and 
Agricultural  Convention  at  the  College  on 
January  12th  to  15th  inclusive,  and  a short 
Course  in  Agriculture  at  the  College  during 
the  whole  of  the  following  week. 


L.  A.  Moorhouse,  M.S.,  Professor  of 
Field  Husbandry,  Manitoba  Agricultural 
College,  has  given  up  his  position  to  accept 
an  appointment  on  the  Farm  Management 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  Charles  Murray,  B.S.A.,  until 
recently  connected  with  the  Lands  Branch 
of  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Demon- 
stration Farm  operated  by  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Athabasca 
Landing,  Alberta. 


In  connection  with  the  Short  Courses  in 
Agriculture  to  be  held  at  Woodstock  and 
Sussex  by  the  New  Brunswick  Department 
of  Agriculture,  from  January  5th  to  12th 
and  from  February  16th  to  March  26th 
respectively,  short  reading  courses  for  the 
students  are  to  be  prescribed. 


Notes, 
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During  the  season  of  ,1914  twenty-one 
apiary  inspectors  were  employed  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
the  supervision  of  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial 
Apiarist.  These  inspectors  made  a total 
of  1,316  visits  to  apiaries,  finding  519 
apiaries  diseased,  and  in  these  apiaries 
2,714  diseased  colonies  out  of  a total  of 
9,113. 


The  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  con- 
ducted a night  school  in  poultry  husbandry 
in  December,  with  an  enrolment  of  seventy- 
one  students  from  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
The  course  was  specially  put  on  for  the 
benefit  of  city  people  who  desire  to  keep 
fowl  on  their  small  city  lots.  Professor 
Herner,  who  had  charge  of  the  course, 
reports  that  the  studeats  exhibited  a keen 
interest  in  the  work. 


The  situation  arising  out  of  the  present 
war  of  the  European  nations  has  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  Canadian  office  of  the  Ger- 
man Potash  Syndicate.  This  office,  situ- 
ated at  Toronto,  was  the  headquarters  of  a 
staff  of  fertilizer  specialists,  who  have  for 
a number  of  years,  conducted  a campaign 
of  educational  and  experimental  work 
over  the  older  provinces  of  Canada. 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  Grey 
County,  Ontario,  has  this  year  issued  a 
report  full  of  statistics  and  other  valuable 
information  about  the  county,  its  crops, 
the  yield  per  acre,  the  number  and  value 
of  the  horses  and  cattle  together  with  a 
list  of  the  breeders  of  pure  bred  stock, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  in  the 
county.  Mr.  J.  F.  Brownlee,  Ravenna, 
Ont.,  is  the  chairman  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Binnie 
of  Priceville,  Ont.,  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Macdonald  College  has  issued  a fifteen 
page  pamphlet  announcing  and  describing 
the  series  of  short  courses  to  be  held  during 
January  and  February,  1915.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  courses  announced: 

1.  Lectures  on  Live  Stock,  Field  Crops, 
Horticulture,  Poultry  and  Farm  Home  at 
the  following  places  in  the  province: — 
Magog,  Coaticook,  Ayers  Cliff,  Scotstown, 
Sawyerville,  Marbleton,  Danville,  Rich- 
mond, South  Durham,  Hemmingford, 
Athelstan,  Kensington,  Bedford,  Knowlton, 
West  Shefford,  Lennoxville,  Waterville, 
Calumet  Isle,  Chapeau,  Elmside,  Breck- 
enridge. 

2.  Horticulture — at  Macdonald  College, 
February  8th  to  12th. 

3.  Poultry — at  Macdonald  College, 

February  15th  to  March  6th. 

4.  Dressmaking — at  Macdonald  College, 
January  4th  to  March  19th. 


Agricultural  College  Extension  work  in 
Manitoba  has  been  placed  under  the  super- 
intendency of  S.  T.  Newton,  who  for  the 
past  few  years  has  been  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  manual  training  department 
in  Winnipeg  schools,  and  for  two  years 
head  of  the  technical  department  of  Kelvin 
High  School.  Of  recent  years  also  he  has 
spent  his  summers  at  special  observational 
and  investigational  work  for  the  Canadian 
Conservation  Commission,  reporting  on 
general  conditions  on  Manitoba  farms  and 
soil  survey  work. 


The  Statistics  Branch,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  British  Columbia, 
has  been  engaged,  this  year,  in  obtaining 
accurate  figures  and  data,  relative  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  province  from 
Dominion  points,  by  Farmers’  Institutes. 
For  this  work  a form  was  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary of  each  Institute  in  the  province 
which  asked  for  data,  giving  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  hay,  whole  grain,  milled 
stock  feed  and  flour  imported  direct  by  the 
Institute. 


During  the  past  year,  at  12  different 
points  in  the  counties  of  York,  Carleton 
and  Victoria,  N.B.,  fertilizer  experiments 
were  carried  on  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
farmer  was  asked  to  use  a mixture  made 
from  standard  fertilizer  materials  against 
the  brand  of  factory-mixed  goods  he  hap- 
pened to  be  using.  In  this  way  the  home- 
mixed  fertilizer  was  put  into  competition 
with  a number  of  various  makes  on  the 
market.  Enough  of  the  materials  were 
used  in  each  case  to  make  the  equivalent 
of  a half  ton  of  the  factory-mixed  brands, 
and  each  used  on  an  equal  area.  The 
results  obtained  were  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  home-mixed  fertilizer. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
British  Columbia  announces  to  secretaries 
of  Farmers’  Institutes  and  of  Fruit 
Growers’  Associations,  and  to  directors  of 
the  British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers’  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  has  been  decided  to  reduce 
the  fees  for  Pruning  and  Packing  Schools 
this  season,  to  $1.00  for  Pruning  Schools 
and  $2.00  for  Packing  Schools, 

Entry  forms  are  sent  to  the  secretaries 
for  schools  that  will  be  held  according  to 
the  entries  received.  No  school  can  be 
held  unless  there  are  at  least  eight  entries 
for  Pruning  Schools  and  twelve  for  Packing 
Schools. 

The  department  will  issue  diplomas  to 
pupils  of  Pruning  Schools  who  are  recom- 
mended by  the  instructors  as  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  perform  or 
supervise  practical  orchard  pruning. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  books  in 
the  permanent  libraries  furnished  to  Home- 
makers’ Clubs  in  Saskatchewan  by  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan:  Practical 

Cooking  and  Serving,  Janet  MacKenzie 
Hill;  Boston  Cooking-school  Cook  Book, 
Fannie  M.  Farmer;  Our  Domestic  Birds; 
Work  and  Programs,  for  Women’s  Clubs, 
Caroline  French  Benton;  Home  Science 
Cook  Book,  Lincoln  and  Barrows;  House- 
hold Foes,  Alice  Ravenhill;  Adventures  in 
Contentment,  David  Grayson;  Farm 
Dairying,  Laura  Rose;  First  Aid  to  the 
Injured,  St.  John’s  Ambulance  Text; 
The  Healthful  Farm  House,  Helen  Dodd; 
The  New  Freedom,  President  Wilson. 


The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  Seed 
Grain  will  be  held  at  Quebec  on  the  27th 
and  28th  of  January,  1915,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Quebec,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be  a special 
competition  for  boys  and  girls,  not  less 
than  twelve  and  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  resident  in  Quebec,  the 
exhibit  to  consist  of  a sheaf  of  wheat  or 
oats  composed  of  a sufficient  number  of 
plants  to  make  a compact  sheaf  of  approxi- 
mately 3 inches  in  diameter,  the  plants  to 
be  selected  by  hand  from  the  standing  crop 
and  must  show  the  full  length  of  straw. 


Prior  to  April,  1913,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, there  were  but  18  consolidated  schools 
in  the  99  counties  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
During  the  last  year  and  a half  about  60 
new  consolidated  districts  have  been 
organized.  The  following  statistics  respect- 
ing 16  consolidated  districts  in  the  state 
reveal  the  progress  of  the  movement. 

The  average  amount  paid  63  drivers  in 
these  16  districts  was  $46.91  per  month. 
Total  number  of  students  transported, 
1,039,  of  which  284  were  hauled  more  than 
four  miles,  and  the  number  of  children  on 
the  road  more  than  one  hour,  191.  The 
average  length  of  the  routes  is  five  and  one- 
half  miles,  and  the  longest  route  is  eight 
and  three-fourths  miles.  One  wagon  did 
not  run  for  three  days,  one  missed  one  day, 
and  another  a half  day.  The  average 
number  of  mills  levied  in  these  districts 
was  21.9.  Only  one  of  these  schools  had 
less  than  nine  months  of  school. 

The  attendance  in  the  consolidated 
school  is  higher  than  in  any  other  type  of 
school,  showing  that  transportation  is 
feasible.  The  following  averages  of  the 
schools  of  Iowa  were  made  for  the  year 
1912-13;  attendance  at  consolidated 
schools,  80  per  cent;  town  and  city 
schools,  79  per  cent;  one-room  schools, 
72  per  cent. 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
of  Canada  has  received  a request  from  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  for  390,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  has  all  been  pur- 
chased and  is  being  forwarded,  290,000 
bushels  via  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and 
100,000  bushels  via  Vancouver. 


A course  for  creamery  men  will  be  given 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College  from 
February  1st  to  28th.  The  following  is  an 
outline  in  brief  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  work  that  will  be  taken  up: 

Dairy  Lectures  and  Discussions;  Cream- 
ery Management;  Cream  Separators. 
Those  taking  the  course  will  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  separating  milk  under 
varying  conditions,  and  of  comparing  the 
different  makes  of  separators;  Butter 
Making,  including  the  preparation  and  use 
of  cultures  or  “starters, ’’the  pasteurization 
of  cream  for  butter  making,  the  making 
and  packing  of  butter,  etc.  Different 
makes  of  cream  ripeners  and  churns  will  be 
used  in  the  work;  The  grading  and  scoring 
of  cream  and  butter;  Milk  Testing — the 
testing  of  milk  and  cream,  the  preparation 
and  testing  of  composite  samples,  the  de- 
tection of  adulterations,  and  the  use  of  the 
acidimeter,  and  the  moisture  test;  Cow 
Testing — this  important  branch  of  dairy 
work  will  be  taken  up  fully,  during  the 
course;  Dairy  Bacteriology — lectures  and 
laboratory  work;  Dairy  Chemistry — lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work. 

The  fees  charged  will  be  merely  nominal, 
viz.;  A registration  fee  of  two  dollars,  and 
a deposit  of  two  dollars  to  cover  avoidable 
breakages,  both  payable  when  entering 
upon  the  course. 


The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
maintains  an  agricultural  department  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  in 
charge  of  an  agricultural  instruction  agent. 
This  department  follows  up  the  immigra- 
tion work  of  the  company  by  aiding  the 
farmers  in  developing  the  lands  which  they 
have  settled  upon.  In  some  cases  the  com- 
pany rents  pieces  of  land  and  arranges  so 
that  the  owner  himself  works  the  land 
under  the  company’s  direction.  This 
demonstration  work  has  already  shown 
itself  productive  of  good  results  in  develop- 
ing a permanent  agriculture. 


The  Extension  Department  of  the  Mani- 
toba Agricultural  College  will  conduct 
demonstrations  and  lectures  on  field  crops, 
live  stock,  home  economics,  etc.,  at  the 
following  places,  on  the  dates  given: — 
Killarney  . . . January  4th,  11th,  18th,  25th. 
Boissevain  . . January  5th,  12th,  19th,  26th. 
Whitewater  . January  6th,  13th,  20th,  27th. 
Deloraine  . . January  7th,  14th,  21st,  28th. 
Hazeldean  . . January  8th,  15th,  22nd,  29th. 
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The  bankers  in  the  middle  Western 
states  have  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association.  This  or- 
ganization issues  a monthly  periodical 
known  as  “The  Banker-Farmer,”  a bright 
magazine  containing  concrete  happenings 
and  suggestions  bearing  on  a better  agri- 
culture and  rural  life.  It  is  published  at 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


The  President  of  the  Manitoba  Agri- 
cultural College  reports,  on  December  21st, 
the  attendance  in  the  regular  courses, 
for  the  fall  term,  as  274  in  agriculture  and 
83  in  home  economics.  This  is  an  increase 
of  30  over  the  report  published  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette. 
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The  Dominion  Experimental  Farms  Branch . . Director,  J.  H.  Grisdale,  B.  Agr, 

On  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  and  twenty  Branch  Farms  and  Stations 
distributed  over  Canada,  conducts  research  and  experiments  in  animal,  field, 
orchard,  garden  and  greenhouse  husbandry,  distributes  superior  seeds, 
analyzes  and  tests  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  studies  diseases  of  plants  and 
administrates  ordinances  for  their  control,  and  demonstrates  what  are  of  value. 

The  Dairy  and  Cold  Storage  Branch.  ...... . . Commissioner,  J.  A.  Ruddick. 

Encourages  and  assists  in  the  development  of  the  dairying  industry  and  the 
improvement  in  the  storage,  transportation,  sale  and  trade  in  agricultural 
products;  administers  the  Dairy  Industry  Act  (1914),  the  Cold  Storage  Act 
(1907),  and  the  Cold  Storage  Warehouse  Act  (1914). 

The  Seed  Branch ?. . .Commissioner,  George  H.  Clark,  B.S.A. 

Encourages  the  production  and  use  of  superior  seed,  the  production  of  farm 
and  garden  crops,  tests  seeds  for  farmers  and  seed  merchants  and  admin- 
isters the  Seed  Control  Act. 

The  Live  Stock  Branch Commissioner,  John  Bright. 

Encourages  and  assists  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry. 

The  Health  of  Animals  Branch, Veterinary  Director  General,  Frederick 

Torrance,  B.A.,  D.V  S. 

Administers  the  Animals  Contagious  Diseases  Act  and  the  Meat  and  Canned 
Food  Act.  Protects  Canadian  live  stock  from  contagious  diseases. 

Entomological  Branch. . .Dominion  Entomologist,  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  D.Sc. 

Conducts  investigations  on  insects  in  relation  to  agriculture,  encourages  the  use 
of  methods  of  prevention  and  control  and  administers  the  Insects  and  Pests 
Section  of  the  Destructive  Insect  and  Pest  Act. 

The  Fruit  Branch . . . Commissioner,  Donald  Johnson. 

Encourages  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  along  commercial  lines.  Also 
administers  Part  IX  of  the  Inspection  and  Sale  Act,  relating  to  fruit  and  fruit 
packages. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture . . . Canadian  Commissioner,  T.  K. 

Doherty,  LL.B. 

Supplies  Institute  at  Rome  statistics  and  official  information  respecting  agri- 
culture in  Canada  and  distributes  in  Canada,  in  the  Bulletin  of  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Intelligence,  corresponding  information  from  fifty-two  adhering 
countries. 

The  Publications  Branch. Editor  and  Chief,  J.  B.  Spencer,  B.S.A. 

Distributes  the  publications  of  the  Department  and  edits  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  Canada. 


